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unite the principles of Policy and Philofophy with thofe 
of Jurifprudence, and to treat of Law rather as a rational fy{- 
tem, fit for the attention of the ftudious in general, than an 
intricate and myfterious purfuit, folely confined to the pro- 
feflors of the fcience. 


The Confiderations on the Law of Forfeitures, may be con- 
fidered as the firft leading treatife of this liberal nature, The 
hiftory, of Feudal Property comes next in order; the hifto- 
rical Law Traéts, written by the learned Author of the vo- 
lume before us, though later in point of time, ate not infe- 
rior in merit: andthe labours of the ingenious: Door Black- 
ftone, on this occafion, likewife deferve honourable. di- 
ftinGtion. 


With refpeét to the work under prefent examination, the 
attempt is, in a great meafure, new, and the tafk arduous. 
We do not remember ever to have feen the Theory of Equity 
explained in-a-full and fatisfa&tory manner: and it is certain- 
ly a bold and) difficult -undertaking, to reduce the general 
tules and principles. which govern it, into a regular fyftem ; 
and to mark the exact boufidaries which divide Equity from 
Cemmon Law. - PISS : mo) 
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A treatife of this kind has been long wanting, and may be 
thought to have been happily referved for our Author; who 
if we are pep informed, ‘holds a feat ina court where 
thefe two  diftin 
cognizance of the fame Judges. It is but juft to acknow- 
lege, that he has handled this complicated fubject with his 
ulual penetration and perfpicuity. His refleftions are gene- 


rally acute, tho’ fometimes too refined ; and his ftile is manly’ 
and copious, though here and there rendered uncouth to ao 


Englifh Reader, by an affectation of Scotticifms. 


The divifions of this work are extremely analytical and 
judiciqus: and the propofitions which the Author lays down, 
are illuftrated by appofite and familiar cafes, taken from the 
Roman, Englidh,- and: Scotch laws. - It: muft be confefled, 
however, that the illuftrations drawn from the latter, are not 
always fo clear to the Englifh Reader as might be: though 
our Author profeiles to_avaid technical Jangu and has fub- 
joined an explanation of a few Scotch Law Terms, yet there 
are many which he has left unexplained, fuch as—Deed: of 
Mortification — Conqueft — Poinding—Relevant— Tocher, 
&c. Weare the more furprized at thefe omiffions, when 
we find, that in his Gloffary, he has explained Gratuitous as 
meaning the fame with Voluntary—And told us, that Writer 
in the Scotch Jaw is the fame as Scrivener. “The explanation 
of terms rte is fo obvious, looks like an affront 
to the Reader, at the fame time that he pays him too great 
a compliment, in fuppofing him acquainted with the fenfe of 
the others, which are more uncommon and appropriated. 


} 


Our Author prepares the Reader for an explanation of the 
Principles of Equity, by a very fenfible and judicious Intro- 
duction, in which he afcertains what is meant by Common 
Law, and gives an hiftorical view of a court of equity, 
from its origin to its prefent extent of power and jurifdiction. 


Regulations, he obferves, reftraining individuals from in- 
juring others, and compelling the performance of covenants, 
compofed.originally the bulk of the common law; and fin- 
gular cafes, unknown in the ordinary courfe of dealings, were 
‘referved for the court of equity. 


Equity,-he very juftly premifes, fcarce known to our fore- 
fathers, makes at prefenta very great figure. ‘In this afler- 
tion, however, he. is contradicted by fome prefuming Cri- 
tics, .who.affirm it to be againft hiftorical truth, if by forefa- 
thers, fay.they, the Author means Saxons. As they appeaf 


to be totally unacquainted with the elements of {cience, itis 
ne 


branches of Jurifprudence, fall under the» 
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Principles of Equitys 267 
nd wonder that they are fo hardy in contradiction. | It is'pro-~ 
bable, that they confound the origin of Equity, with the an- 
tiquity of the office of Chancellor, which is certainly of very 
ancient date: for though Polydore Virgil tells us, that Wil-- 
liam the firft was the founder of our-Chancellors, yet it ap- 
pears. from Dugdale’s Origines, Juridiciales,. that there.were 
many Chancellors long before that time; .and we have Lord. 
Coke’s authority, .that both the Britifh and Saxon Kings had 
their Chancellors, But, from. the hiftory.. of Chancery, we 
may colleét, that the Chancellors originally prefided over a 
political college of Secretaries, for the writing of treaties, 
grants, and other public bufinefs: they then became Judges, 
to hear and determine petitions “which were referred. to the 
King; and as bufinefs- incteafed, people preferred their fuits 
immediately to the Chancellor, without application to the 
King, and from this pra&tice we may date the rife of a court 
of equity, for while, according to: the old conftitution, the 
court of equity was held before the’ King and his Council in 
the palace, It was, in faé, little better than an arbitrary ju- 
rifdiction: our Author, ‘therefore, ~ is clearly juftifiable, in 
aflerting, that Equity was fcarce known to our forefathers, 


‘The more refined duties of Morality, as he obferves, were, 
in that early period, little felt, and lefsregarded. In the pro- 
gref$ of fociety, and in the courfe of practice, many duties 
were evolved, which, by ripenefs, of difcernment, and grow- 
ing ony | of fentiment, were found to be binding in con- 
fcience. Such duties, or the moft obvious of them, could 
no longer be neglected by courts of juftice; and as they made 
no part of the common law, they came naturally under the 
juriidiction of the court of equity. 


Our Author then proceeds to trace thefe refined duties of 
the law of nature from their true fource. It is evident, he 
fays, that univerfal benevolence, inculcated by fome Writers 
as aduty, would be extremely difproportioned to the limited. 
capacity of man: his attention * behoved to be diftracted,’ and 
his duty: rendered impracticable, among an endlefs number 
and variety of objects. 


Nature, he adds, hath more wifely adjufted the duty of 
man to his limited capacity. Benevolence, it is true, is his 
duty; but then the objects of his benevolence are limited in 
exatt conformity to his nature. The connections that ex-, 
cite benevolence, diifer widely in degree, from the moft re- 
mote to. the ‘moft intimate; and benevolence is excited in a 
ju$ proportion: to. thedegree of ‘the conneétion. | In tude ages, 
politive acts of benevolence, however peculiar the connec- 
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tion may be, are but faintly perceived to be our duty... Such 
perceptions become gradually more firm and clear, by cuftom 
and reflection; and when men are fo far enlightned, it is the 
duty as well as honour of Judges to interpofe. 


He illuftrates this branch of equitable jurifdiGtion by varj- 
ous examples, from which we fhall felect the following. « Ip 
‘ aviolentftorm, the heavieft goods are thrown overboard, in 
‘ order to difburthen the fhip: the Proprietors of the goods 
‘ preferved by this means from the fea, muft’be fenfible, that 
‘ they ought to repair the lofs: for the man who has thus 
‘ abandoned his goods for the common fafety, ought to be in 
‘ no worfe condition than themfelves. Equity dictates this 
‘ tobe their duty, andif they be refractory, acourt of equity 
‘will interpofe in behalf of the fufferer.’ 


Having confidered the duties arifing from connections inde. 
pendent altogether of confent, he proceeds to treat of the va- 
rious connections and duties refulting from covenants and pro- 
mifes. Equity, he obferves, fupplies the defects of Common 
Law, by taking under confideration every material circum- 
ffance, in order that juftice may be diftributed in the moft 
perfect manner. It fometimes fupplies a defect in words, 
where will is evidently more extenfive, and fometimes fupplies 
a defe&teven in will, according to what probably would have 
been the will of the Partics had they forefeen the event. 


The Writer, in the next place, infifts on the neceffity that. 
4 court of equity fhould be governed by general.rules. Though 
2 particular cafe, fays he, may require the interpofition of «a 
court of equity, to correct a wrong, or fupply a defect; -yet 
the Judge ought not to interpofe, unlefs he can found his de-. 
cree upon fome rule that is equally applicable to all cafes of 
the kind. Wemutt ftop fhort fomewhere: for courts cannot 
be eftablifhed without end, to be checks upon one another: 
and hence it is, that in the nature of things, there cannot be 
any other check upon a court of equity but general rules. 


‘Towards the end of the introduction, our Author exa- 
mines an intricate and long controverted queftion—W hether. 
Common Law and Equity ought to be committed to the fame 
or to different courts. ‘¢ he profound Bacon,’ fays he, 
‘ gives his opinion inthe following words: ‘* Apud nonnul- 
‘< los receptum eft, ut jurifdictio, qua decernit fecundum 
 zquugm & bonum, atque illa altera, que procedit fecundum 
‘¢ jus ftrictum, iifdem curiis deputentur: apud alios autem, 
“ ut diverfis: omnino placet curiarum feparatio. Neque enim 
‘< fervabitur diftin@tio cafuum, fi fiat commixtio jurifdictio- 
“num: fed arbitrium Iegem tandem trahet.” ¢ Of alk 
e § queftions, 
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queftions, thofe which concern ‘the conftitution of '4 State 
and its police, being the moft involved ‘in circumftances, 
ate, for that reafon, the moft difficult to be brought under 
precife principles. I pretend not to deliver any opinion on 
this point; and fceliag in myfelf a bias againft the great 
authority mentioned, ] fcarce venture to form an opinion. 
It may be not improper, however, to hazard a few obferva- 
tions preparatory to a more accurate difcuffion. I am tho- 
roughly fenfible of the weight of the argument ufed in the 
foregoing citation. In the fcience of jurifprudence it. is un- 
doubtedly of great importance, that the boundary betwixt 
equity and common law be clearly afcertained; without 
which we fhall in vain hope for juft decifions. A Judge 
uncertain about the preliminary point, viz. whether the 
cafe belong to equity or common law, cannot have a clear 
conception what fentence ought to be pronounced: but a 
court that judges of both, being relieved from determining 
the preliminary point, will be apt to lofe fight altogether of 
the diftinStion betwixt common law and equity. On'the 
other hand, may it not be urged, that the dividing amone 
different courts things intimately connected, bears hard up- 
on every man who has aclaim to profecute. Before bring- 
ing his action he muft at his peril determine an extreme nice 
point, viz. Whether the cafe be governed by common law 
or by equity. An error in this preliminary point, though 
not fatal to the caufe, becaufe a remedy is provided, 1s, 
however, productive of much trouble and expence. Nor 
is the moft profound knowlege of law {fufficient always to 
prevent this evil; becaufe it cannot always be forefeen what 
plea will be put in for the defendant, whether a plea in 
equity or at common law. 


© In the next place, to us in Scotland, it appears in fome 
degree abfurd, to find a court fo conftituted, that in many 
cafes an iniquitous judgment muft be the refult. ‘This not 
only happens frequently with refpeét to covenants, as above 
mentioned, but will always happen where a claim founded on 
common law, which mutt be brought before a.court of com- 
mon law, is oppofed by an equitable defence, which cannot 
be regarded by fuch acourt. Weighing thefe different ar- 
guments with fome attention, the preponderancy feems to be 
onthe fide of an united jurifdition. I give my reafon. 


‘ The fole inconvenience of an united jurifdi€tion, viz. 
that it tends to blend common law with equity, may admit a 
remedy, by an inftitute diftinguifhing wich accuracy their 
boundaries: but the inconvenience of a divided jurifdic- 
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tion admits not any effectual remedy. Thefe hints} -a¢.the 
fame time, are fuggefted with the greateft diffidence }: for | 


cannot be ignorant of the bias that naturally is produced by 
cuftom and eftablifhed practice. 3 


¢ In Scotland, as well as in other civilized countries, the 
King’s council was originally the only court that had power 
to remedy the defects, or redrefs injuftice in common law, 
To this extraordinary power the court of feffion naturally 
fucceeded, as. being the fupreme court in civil matters, 
For in every well regulated fociety, this power muft be 
trufted with fome one court, and with none more properly 
than with that which is fupreme. It may at firft fight ap- 
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dinary-power in any of the regulations concerning the court 
of feffion. Probably the thing was not intended nor thought 
of. The neceflity, however, of fuch a power’ brought it 
in time-to an eftablifhment.. That the court itfelf had at 
firft no notion of being poffeffed of this privilege, is evident 
from the act of federunt,’27th November, 1592, declar- 
ing, ** That in time coming they will judge and decide 
‘© upon claufes irritant, contained in contracts; tacks, infeft- 
‘¢ ments, bonds, and obligations, precifely according to the 
*° words and meaning of the fame;” ‘ which in effect was 
¢ declaring themfelves acourt of common law, not of equity. 
‘ But the miftake was foon difcovered. The a€& of federunt 
‘ wore out of ufe; and now for more than a century, the 
court of feffion hath acted as a court of equity as well as 
of common Jaw. Nor is it rare to find powers evolved in 
practice, which were not in view at the inftitution of a 
court, When the Roman Pretor was created to be the fu- 
preme Judge in place of the Confuls, there is no appear- 
ance that any inftructions were given him concerning mat- 
ters of equity. And even as to the Englifh court of Chan- 
cery, though originally a court of equity, there was not at 
firft the leaft notion entertained of that extenfive jurifdic- 
tion to which in later times it hath juftly arrived.’ 
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Our Author has delivered his fentiments on this important 
queftion with fych modefty and referve, that it becomes us to 
“exprefs our thoughts on the occafion with the utmoft diff- 
dence. We are, 2s well as the Writer, confcious of the bias 
that is naturally produced by.cuftom and eftablifhed praétice : 
we dare not, a aly fuppofe ourfelves totally exempt from 
prejudice, when we declare in favour of Lord Bacon’s,.opi- 
nion. .There are, no.doubt,,.inconveniencies on beth fidess 
but thofe on the fide of. a.fepatate ,jurifdigtion feem tobe leatt 
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confiderable and extenfive,. .Where the jurifdiGions are>uni- 
ted, it will be next to impoffible, as our. Author:admite, to 
diftinguifh the boundaries between common law .andzequity. 
He owns, that ‘ in Scotland, and other countries,» where 
‘ equity and common law are united in one court, the boun- 
‘ dary varies imperceptibly.” ‘This being the cafe, the deci- 
fions of the Judges muft- be difcretionary, unequal, and, in 
fome meafure, arbitrary. Arbitrium, as Bacon fays, Legem 
tandem trabet: and that all arbitrary jurifdictions ftrike at the. 
very fundamentals of liberty and property, thereby endanger- 
ing public fecurity, is a principle which will not be contra- 
verted. 


Now the inconveniencies refulting from a feparate jurifdic~ 
tion appear to be lefs confiderable, as they only affect indivi- 
duals. A party,.it istrue, ‘ before bringing his action, ‘mutt 
‘ at his peril determine an extreme nice point, viz. Whether 
‘ the cafe be governed by common law or by equity.’ : But 
why may not * An inftieute diftinguifhing with accuracy their 
‘ boundaries,’ which our. Author. prefcribes asa remedy 
againft the inconvenience of an united. jurifdiction, es, ae 
applied to oppofe this mifchief of a divided jurifdiétion 


It muft ‘be allowed, that under a divided jurifdiGtion, courts 
of common law are fo conftituted, that * in many cafes an 
‘ iniquitous judgment muft be the refult’:” as in’ the cafe of 
adouble bond, the court, inftead of pronouncing fentence 
for what is really due, muft follow the words of the bond, 
and give judgment for the penalty, that is, double the fum 
borrowed, and the ag? is left to apply to equity for relief 
againft this injuftice. - But not to mention that the penalty, 
which the court is bound to adjudge, is feldom, or. never per- 
haps, actually levied, yet admitting the inconvenience in its. 
full extent, it only concerns the intereft of individuals; and 
all objections to a divided’ jurifdiction feem ta be of the fame 
private nature: whereas thofe againft an united jurifdiction, 
affeét the intereft of the community in general. It is of the. 
utmoft confequence in a free conftitution, that the boundaries 
of the feveral jurifdiQtions be fo clearly and diftinGly afcer- 
tained, that their limits may be vifible and publicly known, 
and that the decifions of the refpeétive courts may be uniform, 
Mifera fervitus eft, ubi jus eff vagum, aut incognitum: 


The learned Author having given the fotegoing opinion on 
this difputable point, proceeds farther to explain the proper 
objects of equitable cognizance. * A court of equity, fays 
“he, does not profefs to take under ‘it’s proteétion every 
‘covenant and agreement. Many engagements ‘of various: 
Es T 4 * forts, 
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< forts, the fruits of idlenefs. merely, and having no relation 
© to.what may be called bufinefs, are too trifling, or too lus 
‘ dicrpus, to merit the countenance of law. . A court, whe- 
‘ ther of common law or equity, cannot preferve it’s dig.. 
‘ nity if it defcend: to fuch matters.. Wagers of all forts, 
¢ whether upon horfes, cocks, or accidental events, are of 
‘ this fort. People may amufe themfelves, and men of eaf 
‘ fortunes may pafs their whole time in diverfions, becaufe 
‘there is no law againft it; but fuch paftime, contrary to 
‘ itsnature, ought not to be converted into a ferious matter, 
‘_by bringing the fruits of’ it into a court of juftice.’ 


It is to be wifhed that the law of England, in this re- 
fpect, was governed by fuch principles of good fenfe and de- 
coram. What can’be more ridiculous than to fee the grave 
judges of the land,.which not unfrequently happens, fit in 
folemn judgment upon:a trifling wager, refpeCting the merits 
of Bajazet and Black and all Black, or fome bet of a nature 
perhaps ftill more trivial/ Such /ponjiones ludicra, cannot he 
brought before a court without burlefquing juftice. Yet they 


are fo far from being rejected in this-ifland, that the law it.’ 
felf lends them it’s countenance and encouragement, and: 


promotes them by its own act of operation. — It is notorious 
that iffwes out of Chancery directed to be tried in the courts 
of common Jaw, are often founded on /uppofed wagers: And 
rights of the higheft moment and importance in this kingdom, 


are often determined in like manner upon iffue grounded on 
. fétitious wagers. What is this, in fhort, but to give the 
* fan@ion and. protection of law to an abfurd and inconvenient 


practice, which is already fo prevalent as to become 2 na- 
tional folly, that has expofed us to the ridicule of. fo- 


yeigners ? 


_ Having premifed this very fenfible and ingenious Tntroduc- 
tion, our Author enters upon his fubje&t; which he treats of 
under fuch various divifions and fubdivifions, as are not with- 
in our compaf{s to fpecify. The general divifion, however; 
is comprehended in: three books: the firft treats of the powers 
of a cqurt of equity founded on the principles of juftice: the 
fecond, of the powers of a court of equity founded on the 
principles of utility:.and in the third, which chiefly con- 
cerns the practical part of ‘the fcience, is an application of 
equitable powers to feyeral important fubjedts. 


In difcuffing thefe feveral heads, our Author fhews great 
knowlege and fagacity. But with ‘all. our deference to his: 
jadgment, we neverthelefs think many of his propofitions 


conupvertible, ‘We.do not mention this, however, as’any 
re : reproach 
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Principles of Equity. 273 
reproach on the Writer’s talents. In a work of fuch extent 
and ifitricacy, who could be unexceptionable? Perhaps like- 
wife, in fome inftances the error may lie in our mifconcep- 
tion: but of this the candid Reader will judge. 


Inconfidering the defe&ts of the common law, with refpec& 
to the protecting individuals from harm, our Author obferves, 
that ‘ the common law regards no injury but what occafions 
¢ 2@ual lofs or damage with refpect to fortune, or actual hurt 
‘ with refpect to perfon and reputation: harm of a flighter 
‘kind pafles unregarded, however grofs the crime may be 
¢ by which it is occafioned.’ He then adds, by a note on 
this paflage, that ‘ the common law, in fome inftances, feems 
‘ to extend its power fomewhat farther: when a prifoner for 
¢ debt makes an efcape by the negligence of the Jailor, the 
‘ Creditor is hurt'in his intereft, but fuftains no actual da- 
‘mage. For it is not certain that ‘he would have recovered 
‘ his money by detaining the Debtor in prifon; and it is pof- 
‘ fible he may recover it notwithftanding the efcape. But it 
‘is undoubtedly a hurt or prejudice to be deprived of this 
* chance of obtaining payment, land the common law gives 
‘ reparation, by making the failorhable for the debt precife- 
‘ly asequity doth in fimilar cafes.’ He then proceeds to ac-~ 
count for the extenfion of common law in'this cafe, by the 
following judicious objervaticn. 


‘ The undertaking an office,’ fays he, * implies an agree- 
‘ment to fulfil the duty of the office in all its branches, 
‘ The fuffering the Debtor to efcape by negligence, is, in 
‘the Jailor, a breach of agreement, which mutt fubject him 
‘ to all the confequences, whether actual damage, or preju- 
‘dice only.” He then clofes thefe reflections with an ani- 
madverfion, which, in our opinion, might have been better 
ipared. “ Tt cannot,’ he adds, © but appear arbitrary, and, 
‘ pethaps, whimfical, that ‘when a man tranfgreffing the pri- 
mary law of fociety, does prejudice to his neighbour, the 
common law fhould be more limited in giving reparation, 
than when the man negleéts only to perform his engage- 
* ment,’ 


oe 
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Weconfefs, however, that we do not fee any thing whim-. 


fical or arbitrary in confining the remedy in one cafe, and.ex- 
tendine it in the other. Courts of common law are circum- 
feribed within fixed limits, in order to keep their decifions 
uniform, and to leave as little as poffible to difcretionary de~ 
terminations. The tranfereffions of the primary law of Na- 
ture are fo various, complicated; and intricate, that men are 
hot yet agreed with refpect to the natuge and'extent of thofe 
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laws, confequently they are not reducible under general headg,. 
fo as to admit of an uniformity of judgment. . Common lay 
can only interpofe where the damage is vifible and certain, or 
may be made certain by collateral circumftances ;-, for Id. cer- 
tum eft quod certum reddi pote. A Damnum fine injuria there- 
fore is not properly cognizable at common law, unlefs there 
are particular circumftances to bring it under fuch jurifdi@ion, 
But in the cafe of a Jailor who neglects to perform his engage- 
ment, here is a vifible wrong doer; and the damage which 
the party fuftains is made certain by the Jailor’s engagement ; 
for by accepting the office, he undertakes to make up what- 
ever a Creditor fuffers, or may fuffer, by his negligence. 


Again, it may be argued, that in this cafe, there is aGiual da- 
mage, for every Prifoner is a pledge to the Creditor for his 
debt: nay more, if he is charged in execution, his body is 
deemed a fatisfaction for the debt, upon this principle, that 
humanum Corpus non accipit eftimationem: therefore you cannot 
have an execution againft his goods, unlefs he efcape, or is 
privileged, or die in execution: fo that here there is a¢tual 
damage. Other arguments might be drawn from the preju- 
dice which traffic and commerce would receive if the common 
Jaw did not interpofe to punifh efcapes, which may be per- 
mitted either through negligence, bribery, or affection: but 
fuch confiderations would lead us too great a compafs. 


In treating of the defects of common law with refpe& to 
ftatutes, the learned Author examines into the principle of 
Submiflion to Government. ‘ The moral fenfe,’ he is of 
opinion, * which binds individuals to be juft to each other, 
* binds them equally to f{ubmit to the laws of their fociety ; 
‘ and,’ he continues, * we have a clear conviction that this 
is ourduty, Inaword, what reafon fhews to be neceflary 
in fociety, is, by the moral fenfe, made an indifpenfible 
duty. We havea fenfe of fitnefs and re€titude in fubmit- 
ting to the laws of our fociety; and we have a fenfe of 
wrong, of guilt, and of meriting punifhment, when we 
tranfgrefs them. Hence it clearly follows, that every vo- 
luntary tranfgreffion of what is ordered to be done, by 4 
ftatute, or prohibited, is a moral wrong, and.a tranfgref- 
fion of the law of Nature.’ 
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This very refined reafoning may be allowed to be ingeni- 
ous, but is it not paying too great a compliment to human 
nature? We are afraid, that if there were no other obliga- 
tions of obedience to government than the moral fenfe of 
rectitude, revolutions would be more frequent than we find 


them. We will venture tg declare our fentiments ay 
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The principles of fubmiffion moft generally predominant are, 
in Our opinion, intereft and necetlity. ‘lo be more expli- 
éit:+The majority, we mean in weight, not numbers, in 
all conftitutions, are readily inclined to fubmit to govern- 
ment, which protects them in the unequal advantages of rank 
and fortune, which they hold fuperior to the crowd beneath 
them. The common multitude are for the moft part infenfi- 
ble to the inconyeniencies of their inferior condition: and 
the few among them who have the misfortune to feel them, 
muft fubmit for want of the power of refiftance: without 
influence to draw numbers to their ftandard, without leaders 
to direct their motions, without opportunities of confulta- 
tion, they find themfelves under an incapacity of relieving 
themfelves from any real, or fuppofed oppieffion. All oppo- 
fition from them is ineffe€tual, unlefs directed and fupported 
by men of wealth and diftinction. And-we find, that when- 
ever laws have been made, or meafures taken, affecting the 
property or independance of fuch, the moral fenfe has been 
too weak to reftrain them from open refiftance to govern- 
ment. Indeed, we cannot agree with the writer, that every 
voluntary tran{grefiion of a ttatute is a moral wrong, and a 
trangreflion of the law of nature. ‘This pofition is furely too 
indifcriminate. We have known ftatutes repugnant to the 
law of nature, which is the primary law; we have known 
ftatutes made in oppofition to the principles of morality, nay, 
to the diGtates of true religion: and, however the tranfgref- 
fion of them may be a political offence, it certathly cannot 
be deemed a moral wrong. 


Neither are we entirely fatisfied with the reafons, our Au- 
thor gives, for the diftin€tion between prohibitory and com- 
pulfory ftatutes ; to the former of which penalties are annex- 
ed, though feldom to the latter. ‘ If an act, fays he, done 
‘ prohibente lege, can be undone, the moft effectual method 
‘.of reprefling the wrong, is to void the act. If the ac 
‘cannot be undone, the only means left is punifhment. 
‘ And accordingly, it is a rule of law in England, that an 
‘ offender for his contempt of the law, may be fined and im- 
* prifoned at the king’s fuit.’ 


‘On the other hand, the tranfgreffion of a compulfory 
* flatute ordering a thing to be done, infers not neceflarily a 
* contempt of legal authority. It may be an act of omiffion 
‘ only, which is not criminal; and it will always be con- 
‘ ftrued to be fuch, unlefs from collateral circumftances, it be 
* made evident, that there was a pofitive intention to con- 


‘temn the law. Suppofing then the tranfgreflion to be an 
' act 
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act of omiffion only, there is no place for punifhmeéne, 
‘ like what there is when the trangrefhion is an act of com. 
‘ miffion. What then is to be done, in order to fulfil the 
will of the legiflature? The court obvioufly has no other 
means, but to order the ftatute to be fulfilled. If this or. 
der be alfo difobeyed, a criminal contempt mutt be the con- 
ftruction of the perfon’s behaviour, to be followed, as in 
the former cafe, with a proper puni‘hment. Or the court 
may order the thing to be done under a penalty.’ 


a 


ef aoe & & 


We own, however, that, according to our conception, a 
contempt of legal authority, may be as neceflarily inferred 
on the breach of a compulfory, as of a prohibitory, ftatute, 
Ignorantia legis excufat neminem: and the fubject is fuppofed to 
be equally acquainted with the one*as withthe other. The 
reafon, undoubtedly, why a penalty is annexed to the latter 
and not to the former, is extremely obvious. When pro- 
hibitory ftatutes are infringed, the act can feldom, or never 
be undone, or the wrong in confequence of it redrefled: 
the end of the Jaw, which is to prevent wrong, is, in part, 
defeated ; therefore, a penalty is neceflary to deter offenders, 
and to punifh the illegal commifion of thea&. But in cafe 
of omiilion, to comply with a compulfory ftatute, the law 
has ftill an opportunity of obtaining its end; and of enforcin 
obedience by means of a mandamus, or other methods adapt- 
ed to the exigence of the cafe. If the party refufes obedi- 
ence to the precefs, a criminal contempt am | as our Author 
obferves, be the conftruClion of his behaviour, and will of 
courfe be followcd with proper punifhment, fuch as impri- 
fonment, &c. But the contempt punifhed in this inftance, 
is not a contempt of the /egal, or legiflative authority: —That 
was unplied in the original omiffion ; every man being pre- 
fumed to be acquainted with the law.—The contempt here 
punifhed is the contempt of the particular court, from whence 
the mandate iflues to compel obedience to the legiflative au- 
thority: and our Author, though in general extremely accu- 
rate, does not feem to heve attended to this obvious dif- 
ference. 


The Writer, in afcertaining the praCtice of a court. of 
équity, with refpect to obligations procured from perfons 
weak and facile, eftablifhes it as a principle that a deed 
granted by a perfon having a natural imbecility which con- 
tinues for life, is not voided by a court of equity, unle/s it 
Gppear irrational and the effect of imbecility. * Many decif- 
‘ons,’ he continues, * haye been given on this point that 
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feem: not to accord quite well together. From a debtor 
proved to be weak and facile, difpoiitions being elicited at 
diferent times of valuable fubjects, for fecurity and pay- 
ment of trifling patched up claims; and the difponee hav- 


“ing at laft obtained a total difcharge of the reverfion for an 


inconfiderable fum, the debtor at that time being much 
pinched in his circunftances; the court, viewing the fa- 
cility and weaknefs of the debtor, and the great inequality 
of the bargain, judged thefe circumftances fufficient to pre- 
fume undue influence on the part of the creditor, and there- 
fore voided the difcharge. Jean Mackie heirefs of Maid- 
land, having difponed feveral parcels of land lying about 
the town of Wigton, to perfons who were moftly inn- 
keepers there, a reduction was brought upon the head of 
fraud and circumvention, by: her fifter next heir in virtue 
of a fettlement. It came out upon proof, 1ft, That Jean 
Mackie was a habitual drunkard; that fhe fold her ve 

cloaths to purchafe drink, fcarce leaving herfelf a rag to 
cover her nakedneis ;. and that by bribing her with a few 
fhillings, it was in the power of any one to make her ac- 
cept a bill for a large fum, or to make her difpone any part 
of her land. 2dly, That the difpofitions challenged were 
granted for no adequate taufe. The court accordingly 
voided thefe difpofitions. Upon this cafe 1 m:ft obferve, 
that though fraud and circumvention were libelled, which 
is a common but flovenly practice in all reductions of this 
fort, we ought not however by this circumftance to be led 
into a wrong conception of the point. ‘There was not the 
leaft evidence that Jean was impofed upon or circumvented 
inany manner. Nor was there any neceflity for recurring 
to fuch artifice: a littie drink, or a few fhillings to pur- 
chafe it, would have tempted her at any time, drunk or 
fober, to difpone any of her fubjects. And fhe herfelf be- 
ing called as a witnefs, depofed, That fhe granted thefe 
difpofitions freely, knowing well what fhe did. Where 
then lies the ground of reduction? Plainly here. It is un- 
doubtedly an immoral act, to take advantage of weak per- 
fons who are incapable to refift certain temptations, there- 
by to ftrip them of their goods. To juftify fuch an ada, 
the confent of the perfon injured can have no authority 
more th n the confent of achild. With refpect to the 
end, it is not lefs criminal than theft or robbery: they 
differ only flightly as to the means. Where a facile man 
of his own accord executes a deed, however foolifh, in fa- 
vour of a perfen who has ufed no undue influence by fraud, 


* by impofition, or by throwing temptations in the way, 
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© fuch a deed is not fet afide however great the ‘Tefioti nity 
© be.’ i 


blinds to 


We cannot, however, affent to the pofition in the etecadie, 
ing fentence. Where a facile man executes a foolifh deed: 


which may be attended with lefion or prejudice, though, he 
acts of his own accord, and without any undue influence 
whatever, yet, in our opinion, fuch a deed ought, to be ‘fet, 
afide: and we apprehend, that fuch an extravagant and 


foolif deed, made without confideration, would be voided | 


in our court of equity. Neither can we reconcile the fore- 


going pofition, with the doétrine our Author has before laid - 


down, when he admits, that if the deed appear irrational and 
the effeét of imbecility, it may be voided, 


In fpecifying the powers of a court of equity to remedy the 
imperfection of common law, with refpect to matters of juf- 
tice, that are not pecuniary, the learned writer explains.a 
nicety of the Roman law ; in which it was a maxim derived 
from the nature of property, that a man cannot-name 4n heir 
to fucceed to his heir. * Becaufe, fays he, this could not be 
¢ done directly, it was attempted indirectly by a fidei commij- 
« fary fettlement. I name my heir regularly in my teftament, 
and I order him to make a teftament in favour of -the per- 
fon [ incline fhould fucceed him. Such fettlements didat 
firft depend entirely on the faith of the heir in pofleffton, 
who upon that account was termed heres fidufiarius.. The 
perfon appointed to fucceed him, termed heres fidet commif- 


formance. But Auguftus Cezar fupplied the defeét of com- 
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a 


to the fide commuiffary heir.’ 


He then very ingenioufly fhews the analo By between the” 


Roman and modern practice. ¢ What is juft now faid, he 
‘ continues, feryes to explain the nature of trufts, where 4 
fubject is vefted in a truftee for behoof of a third: partys 
a children nafciturt of a marriage for example. A truft 
of this nature, analogous to a fi de; commifjary fertlement'a- 


the courts of common law; becaufe the perfon in whofe 


farius, had not an action of common law, to compel: per- | 


mon law, by appointing an action to be fuftained in aay 


mong the Romans, comes not under the cognizance of 


favour the truft is efablifhed, not being a party to the ar, 


a aa & A A A 


greement, has not at common law an action to oblige the 
truftce to fulfil his engagement ; but he hath an action. in, » 

equity as abovement ioned. And henée it ts that” ill Eng- 
land, fuch trufis mutt be made effectual “in the’ court of 


‘ Chancery.’ The analogy here exemplified’ts éxtremely 





clear 
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clear and acute. It will not, however, be foreign from the 
fubject to add, that by the ftatute of William III. the rights 
of children ma/cituri, are preferved at common law in fome 
cafes, where there is no limitation to truftees for their 


benefit. 


We fhall conclude our animadverfions on this ufeful trea- 
tife with fome obfervations on our Author’s reafoning in the 
chapter wherein he treats of the power, which officers of 
the law have to act extra territorium, and in which he com- 
ments on the following paflage in Sir. AMJatthew Hale’s Pleas of 
the Crown.——* If a warrant, or precept, fays Sir Matthew, 
‘ to arreft a felon, come to an officer, or other, if the felon 
‘ be arrefted, and after arreft efcape into another county, yet 
‘ he may be purfued and taken upon frefh purfuit, and brought 
¢ before the juftice of the county where the warrant iflued ; 
‘for the ldw adpidged him always in the officer’s cuftody 
‘ by virtue of the firft arreft. But if he efcape before arreft 
‘ into another county, if it be a warrant barely for a mifde- 
‘ meanor, it feems, the officer cannot purfue him into ano- 
‘ ther county ; becaufe out of the jurifdiction of the juftice 
‘ who granted the warrant. But in cafe of felony, affray, 
‘ or dangerous wounding, the officer may purfue him, and 
‘ ufe hue-and-cry upon him in any county. But if he take 
‘ him in a foreign county, he is to bring him to the gaol, or 
‘ juftice of that county, where he is taken. For he doth 
‘ not take him purely by the warrant of the juftice, but by 
‘ the authority that the law gives him, and the juftice’s war- 
‘ rant is a fufficient caufe of fufpicion and purfuit.? Here, 
our Author zbferves in his comment, feveral cafes are diftin- 
guifhed, and different degrees of power indulged to the officer, 
all of them flatly contradictory to the ftriét rules of common 
law; and yet we chearfully acquiefce in the doétrine, becaufe 
our hearts di€tate to us, that it is juft and falutary. 


‘If a felon, he continues, be once arrefted and in the 
‘ hands of the officer, a notion of property arifts, and fug- 
* gefts a right fimilar to that of the firft occupant of land. 
* Though the felon efcape, the officer, in frefh purfuit, is 
* underftood to retain a fort of pofleffion anima.’ | 


Again, * Where a felon efcapes without being arrefted, if 
‘ the warrant be barely for a mifdemeanor, it feems the offi- 
* cer cannot purfue him into another county. But in cafe of 
‘ felony, affray, or dangerous wounding, the officer may 
* purfue him into another county.’ Here, fays our Author, 
‘is a diftinGtion made, which appears to have a foundation 
5 ‘ in 
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in human nature. The diftinciion cannot arife fromthe 
nature of the warrant, which is not more extenfive if the 
one cafe, than in the other. We muft cling then ‘tothe 
delinquency. Felony, or any capital crime, enflames’the 
mind, and creates a ftrong defire of punifhment.:* Be 
heated imagination is hurried along, and cannot be-reftrain. 
ed by the flight fetters of ftrict form. And accordin Ys 
in weighing an abftra&t principle againft the impulfe of an 
honeft paffion, the mind, which feels the preponderaney of 
the latter, naturally embraces the following fentiment, t 
the officer in this cafe ought not to be confined within the 
limits of his commiffion. In the cafe of a flight. mifde- 
meanor, the refult is different. Strict principles haye a 
ftronger effect upon the mind, than any impulfe that cap 
arife from a venial tranfgreflion : and therefore, in judging 
of this cafe, the mind naturally refts upon te limitation 
of the warrant.’ | 
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Our Author’s method of accounting for this, ‘maybe 


thought extremely fhrewd and fubtle: neverthelefs, it feems: 


liable to many objections. Admitting that capital erimes'en- 
flame the mind and create a ftrong delire of punifhment; yet 
it muft be confidered that though this heat and defire may 
be created in the perfon injured, yet it is not likely to operate 
in any violent degree, if at all upon the officer, whofe pur- 
fuit is merely official. Acain, fuppofing, for-argument’s 
fake, the perfon injured to be the purfuer, yet the heat and 
defire of punifhment, which the writer prefumcs tobe the 
_ of the diftinction, depends on the temperature and 
enfibility of the party ; and it is evident, from experience of 
the various difpofitions of human nature, that one manéwill 
be more irritated by a flight mifdemeanor, from whenee he 
recieves inconfiderable prejudice, than another will oni a&- 
count of the moft atrocious felony. ‘Therefore, weighing all 
circumftances, we are inclined to think that this diftinétion 
in law, does not depend on any regard to mental operations, 
or philofophical deductions, but that it is altogether founded 
on political principles, refpecting the peace and fafety of fo- 
cicty. In cafes of felony, or any capital crime,,,the. peace 
and fafety of fociety is eminently endangered, or immediately 
affected; it is therefore reafonable and expedient, in confider- 
ation of public utility, that theofficer fhould, — in fiach in- 
ftances, be countenanced in an extra-territorial purfuit, ‘thet 
the felon may not elude the deinands of juftice, by availing 
himfelf of an event, which could not be forefeen at thte time 
the warrant was granted: but in the cafe of-a bare-mifde- 
meanol, 
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meanor, there is not the fame reafon for extending the limits 
of the officer’s commiffion, becaufe feciety is not fo ftrongly 
interefted in the purfuit. It is of great ufe to diftingurfh 
where the law is governed by philofuphical, and where by 
political. principles. In the flagrant crimes, which either 
immediately, or remotely affect the public, the latter rule 
invariably : in flight offences of amore private nature, the 
law is fometimes governed by the former, 


Thus, we have endeavoured to give our readers a gencral 
view of the nature and merits of the work before us, which we 
have perufed with great fatisfaction, and to which we freely 
own ourfelves indebted for no fmall fhare of information, 
In fine, we moft earneftly recommend it to the perufal of 
the ftudious in general, who defire to be acquainted with the 
principles of jurifprudence, particularly in equity, which is 
one of ‘the moft enlarged and liberal purfuits that can engage 
arational mind. They will find thefe principles explained 
with great order, fagacity, and perfpicuity: and the parts 
which may feem liable to objection, will be moft amply coun- 
terballanced by the fingular merit of the performance upon 


the whole. R- d 


— 
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Elements of plane Trigonometry, in which is introduced a Differ- 
tation on the Nature and Ufe of Logarithms. By Francis 
Maferes, AZ. 4. of Clare-Hail, Cambridge. 8vo. 7S 
T. Payne, &c. , 


NHTS work, fays our Author, was written with an in- 
: tention to make the attainment of the ufeful fcience of 
Trigonometry, as eafy to young beginners, as the nature of 
it will permit; the common treatifes on this fubject being, 
as he conceives, from their too great brevity, and other cir- 


‘cumftances, not entirely fit to anfwer that purpofe. He 


divides his work into three parts; the firft, containing the 
doGtrine of Frigonometry, properly fo called ; or an explana= 
tion of the method ef, computing a table of fines and tan- 
em by common Geometry, without the help of infinite 
eries; and of folving the feveral cafes of plane triangles, by 
the means of a table fo computed. This part is no more than 
2 copious paraphrafe, as he himfelf confefles, on Dr, Keill’s 
Elements of Trigonometry, 


_ The fecond part, is a colle&tion of fome of the moftre- 
markable properties of fines and tangents, and theother lines 
Rev. April 1760. belonging 
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belonging toacircle: many of which are of frequent, uf 


in the feveral branches of mixt mathematics. 


" The third part treats of the fluxions of fines and tangents, 
and the other lines belonging to a circle; together withthe 
relations of thofe feveral lines to a circular arc, to which 
they belong. ae 


~The firft part begins with the ufual definitions, proceed- 
ing to the more familiar and eafy theorems and problems, 
relating to the fines of angles, and their fides; of which nu- 
merical examples are given. ‘Then the fine of one minute 
is found by a continual bifection of an arc of 30 degrees; 
from whence, and a known property of the circle, the fines 
of every minute in a degree are eafily obtained, as the Author 
ean examples. The fine of one degree being known; 
thofe of the feveral degrees from one to fixty, are obtained 
from another property of the circle: whereby, all the ref 
are alfo eafily found. ! 


But, notwithftanding the great fimplicity of thefe propo- 
fitions, and method of proceeding, the calculations ate 
very tedious ; for which reafon, the Author has given, ‘ig 
Art. x11. by way of a fcholium, Sir Ifaac Newton’s infi- 
nite feries, exprefling the fines and co-fines of arcs by parts 
of thatarc: as likewife, Dr. Keill’s improvement on thefe 
feries. By the help of which, and the known ratio of the 
diameter toits circumference, the fines and co-fines are moft 
expeditioufly computed: but, as the demonftrations depend 
on the method of fluxions, the reader muft be acquainted there- 
with, in order to underftand them. cpr 


‘Thus two different methods of computing fines are here 
exhibited, each having its peculiar advantage and defeét. 
The firft depends, indeed, upon the moft fimple principles, 
but the computations are very tedious; again, the fecond is 
deduced from much higher principles, while the calculations 
are as eafy as could be wifhed. This part concludes, with 
the ufual theorems neceflary in the folution of all the cafes, 
in plane triangles, together with thofe folutions. 7 


The fecond part begins, with the combination and rela- 
tions between the fecants, tangents, fines and co-fines, 
which are applied to moft cafes that can happen. 


In this part, our Author endeavours to give, as he pre- 
mifes in his preface, a clear account of the doétrine of the 
fines of multiple arcs, and to explain what is meant by fuch 
a fine’s becoming negative, or, as the algebraifts exprefs it, 
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g from affirmation through nothing ‘into negation, 
which, being an obfcure and myfterious kind of expreffion, 
he thinks, required a copious explanation. . For this reafon he 


_ expatiates at large on his twenty-fixth Propoficion; viz. The 


radius of a circle, and the fine of any arc being given, to 
find the fine of any given multiple of that arc. Phis pro- 
pofition, and it’s i{ubfequent corollaries, take up eighty 
pages : for which he apologifes, by faying, they could not, 
without omitting fomething material to the purpofe, . be re- 
duced into a narrower compafs. “That the great quantity of 
calculation, and the number of algebraic expreffions ufed in 
them, give them at firft fight an air of difficulty: but it will 
be found upon examination, that they are in reality a great 
deal eafier for this unfavourable appearance; for this is owing 
to the fetting down the reafonings and operations all at length, 
which the reader muft have fupplied by his own induftry, if 
they had been omitted for making the demonftrations appear 
more fuccinét and elegant. And for the fame reafon it is 
true in general, of all books of Algebra, that (if the fub- 


ject and method of demonftration are the fame) the more 


calculation appears in them, the eafier they will be under- 
ftood. [<i 


The latter part of our Author’s reafon for ‘extending this 
propofition to fuch an immoderate length, appears to us in- 
fuficient. None, indeed, will difpute, that the demonftra-: 
tion, of which all'the fteps are fet down, is more clear than 
another, of which the greateft part are omitted. He is not 
accounted tedious, therefore, merely for having thus made 
his demonftration clear; but for his not having demonftrated 
that propofition, a fhorter way; which might have been done 
without fluxions, by the help of the binomial theorem, It 
is true, the negative fign muft be admitted, which the Au- 
thor looks upon to be very ambiguous, But, whether his a- 
verfion to the ufe of this fign, be owing to his not rightly 
confidering its definition and confequential reafoning, 
or to what, is a query to be refojved only by our Au- 
thor himfelf: for befides, that in the ufe, of the negative 
fign, nothing is admitted but what immediately flows from 
its definition ; the changing of the figns in-the circle, from 
pofitive to negative, and from negative to pofitive, appears 
by infpe&tion: and confequently, his diflike. of this fign, 
efpecially in the circle, is the more extraordinary. 


The third part begins with fome confiderations, on the 
generation of the fines, co-fines, verfed fines, tangents and 
fecants, by motion, whence the fluxions, or their ratios, are 
. U 2 deduced. 
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deduced. All this, however, rather belongs to a treatife 
upon fluxions, than to the prefent: we fhall proceed theres: 
fore, to the differtation on the nature and ufe of logarithms, 
which is ufhered in with a definition, and a long diflertation 
upon ptoportion in general ; then all the different co-fines,! 
whofe lines, or areas, can be exprefled by logarithms, are 
confidered : amongft which, the principal are the hyperbola 
the logarithmic curve, and the logarithmic fpiral. After‘thig 
the Author proceeds to the definition of the word modulus, 
introduced by Mr. Cotes; giving us his conjectures, coneernw 
ing the reafons that probably induced that gentleman ‘te 
pitch upon particular quaniities for a modulus: to the et 
logy of the word logarithm ; and other equally important con. 
fiderations. ‘The whole confifting of no lefs than two hundred: 
and eighteen pages. 


The conclufion of this work contains an account of the 
moft remarkable feries, relating to circular ares and logarithms: 
but as they are to be found in other writers, and are inferted 
by our Author, without any new improvements, we fhall here 
conclude our brief fketch of the out-lines of this performance. 


M . 
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Socrates, a Tragedy of three Ads. Tranflated ae the French 
of Monjfreur de Voltaire. 12mo0. 1s. Dodfley. 


AV.ING confined our former animadverfions * on this 

_ §& piece, chiefly to the circumftances of its publication 
and {uppofed author, our readers, whofe curiofity is proba- 
bly excited by its being thus openly attributed to Mr. Vol- 
taire, will be defirous, perhaps, to learn fomething farther 
concerning the work itfelf. : 


The death of Socrates being one of the moft ftriking paf- 
ages in ancient hiftory, the fitnefs of the fubje& for theatri- 
cal reprefentation, has been long a matter of critical contro- 
verfy. In England, it has been generally given up by the 
beft judges, as an improper one, and incapable of bein 


wrought up with fuccels for the ftage. Some of the belt. 


French writers, however, think it not inconfiftent with the ge 
nius of their theatre. . 


Among thefe, Mr. Diderot recommends it as ome of the 
moft interefting and pathetic of antient or modern hiftory3 
and draws a fketch of the plan on which he conceives it 
might be fuccefsfully executed. There is a fpecies of the 


dyama, 
, Vid. Review for Feb. 1760. 
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drama, fays he *, wherein leflons of morality may be deli- 
vered, even directly, to the audience with fuccefs; an ex- 
ample of which might be given in the death of Socrates. 
Hear what the critics fay of the following defign.—If they 
condemn it as dull and inanimate, depend on it they have 
no idea of true eloquence, no paflions, no fenfibility. For 
my part, I cannot help thinking that, if it were executed 
by a man of real genius, it would afford a reprefentation the 
moft affecting, and at the fame time a leffon of morality, 
equally delightful and inftructive. 


Let the fcene open with the cell of a prifon.——So- 
crates, loaden with irons, lying on a bed of ftraw.—His 
friends, having bribed the guards to confent to his efcape, 
enter, before break of day, to tell him of his deliverance. — 
They wonder at the foundnefs and ferenity of his fleep. 
All Athens is in an uproar, while the innocent caufe of their 
difturbance, confcious of his integrity, enjoys his ordinary 
repofe!—They moralize on the fatisfaétion which the re- 
flection of having lived a virtuous life, gives the good man 
in the hour of death. 


Scene II. Socrates awakes; fees his friends, and ex- 
prefles fome furprize at their fo early vifit.—He tells them 
his dream.—T hey inform him of the fteps they have taken 
for his enlargement: on which, he enters into the merits of 


their defizn; expatiating on the refpect he owes to his own - 


character, and the impropriety of his evading the laws of his 
country; which fhould ever be held facred. 


In the next fcene, the guards enter, and take off his irons : 
on which occafion, is introduced the fable of pain and plea- 
fure—Then enter his judges, and his accufers, with the 


populace. —He is accufed and defends himfelf, his apology 


ending the third f{cene. 


The fourth fcene opens with the trial, in form. The ac- 
cufations againft him are read : Socrates challenges his judges 
and the evidence, and appeals to the. people.—Nothing can 
he conceived more ftriking and beautiful than fuch a icene, 
if reprefented only as it really happened.—The judges retire, 
to confult about their fent¢nce; the friends of Soomane ftay- 
ing behind, who, forefeeing his certain condemnation, are 
greatly diftreffed.—Socrates difcourfes with, and confoles, 
them, by his reflections on the immortality of the foul. 


. r o an excelent treatife on Dranatic Poefy, publithed fome 
ide unce, 
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In the fifth fcene, Socrates is found guilty, and is con. 
demned.—Sees his wife and children.—The hemlock, js 
brought him—he drinks it and dies. 


Such is Mr. Diderot’s defign, which is here comprehended 
in one act, but in the execution could not be fhorter than the 
common extent of dramatic pieces of five aéts. 


From this plan, that of the piece before us confiderably 
differs; feveral characters being here introduced as _pringi 
ones, which, according to the above defign, could only have 
appeared in a fubordinate rank ; particularly, Sophronime 
and Aglae, to the latter of whom Socrates was left guar. 
dian, and is here reprefented to portion out of his’ own ‘for. 
tune, and give in marriage to the former: an incident, which 
is made the principal motive for the perfecution of Socrates, 
Anitus, the high-prieft of Ceres, being enamoured alfo of 
Aglae, and defiring her in marriage himielf. 


There is a pleafing fimplicity in the characters of Sophro- 
nime and Aglae, whofe mutual tendernefs for each other, 
and refpeét for their patron and inftructor, give a noble idea 
of their virtue and greatnefs of mind. Aglae, being in- 
formed by Xantippe, that her father had left her no fortune, 
changes her fentiments with refpect to marrying Sophronime, 
whom, neverthelefs, fhe tenderly loves. The reader will 
perufe with pleafure the following fhort dialogue between 
them ; with their appeal to Socrates, on the occafion. 


AG ti. SCENE V. 
AGLAE, SOPHRONIME. 


© Sophron. Beloved Aglac, I faw Anitus, the prieft of Ceres, 
¢ that bad man, that fworn enemy to Socrates, depart but 
© now from you, and the tears feem to ftand in your eyes. 


© Aglae. He, is he the enemy of our benefactor Socrates? 
‘ Tam no longer aftonifhed at the averfion he infpired, even 
© before he began to fpeak to me. 


‘ Sophron. Ah, is it to him that I muft impute the teas 
© that cloud your eyes? | 


© Aglae. He can in‘pire nothing but abhorrence; no, So- 
* phronime, ’tis you alone that can call forth my tears. 


© Sepbron, 1! O gods! I who would prevent them with 

* my blood, I who adore you, and‘ flatter myfelf that I am 
* beloved by you, who live but for you, and would die. for 
‘you. MuftI reproach myiclf with having given you one 
38 nie 3 

* moments 
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¢ what have I done ?—-What crime have I committed ? 


¢ Aglae. You are incapable of committing any. I weep 


‘ becaufe you merit my affection, becaufe you have it, and 
‘ becaufe I muft yet renounce you. 


‘ Sophron. What dreadful words are thefe!—No, I will: 


« not believe it; you love me; you cannot alters; you have 
« promifed to be mine ; you do not with my death. 


¢ Aglae. I wifn you happy, Sophronime, yet cannot make 
‘ you fo; I hoped it, but my fortunc hath deceiv’d me.. As 

cannot give myfelf to you, I vow to give myfelf to no 
¢one. I have declared this to Anitus, who wooes me, and 
‘ js defpifed by me. I declare it to you, with a heart pene- 
¢ trated by the moft fenfible grief and moft tender affection. 


6 


‘ Sopbron. Since you love me, I muft live ; but if you re- 
‘ fufe me your hand, I muftdie; deareft Aglae, I conjure 
‘ you by all this love, I conjure you by all your charms and 
¢ virtues, explain to me this fatal myftery.’ : 


SCENE VI. Socrares, SopHroniME, AGLAE. 


© Sophron. Oh! Socrates, my mafter, my father; — behold 
‘ me here the moft unfortunate of men, between thofe two 
‘ beings by whom I live. You have inftructed me in wif- 
‘dom, Aglae hath taught me love; you have given your 
‘ confent to our nuptials; my fair Aglae, who feem’d to 
‘ with it, refufes me, and plunges a poignard into my bofom 
‘ in telling me fhe yet loves me. She hath broken our con- 
“tract, without acquainting me with the caufe of her ca- 
‘ price. Either prevent my misfortune, or teach me (if it 
‘is poflible) to fupport it. 


‘ Socrat. Aglae is miftrefs of her inclinations ; her father 
* made me her guardian, not her tyrant. I made it my fe- 
‘ licity to unite you; if fhe hath altered her fentiments, | 
‘ am furprized, and forry: you muft hear her reafons, and 
“if they are juft conform to them. 


* Sophren. They cannot be juft. 


‘ Aglae. They are, at leaft in my eyes. I befeech you 

‘ both to liften to me. When you accepted the fecret will 
‘ of my Father, wife and generous Socrates, you told me 
“he had left a fortune, on which I might well fabfitt, 
‘From that time I conceived the defign of giving that for- 
* tung to your beloved difciple Sophronime, “whofe only rer 
U4 « liance 
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«moment’s unhappinefs! You weep, and I am the caufe! 
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‘ liance is on you, and who hath no other riches. than hig 
virtue. You approved my refolution. You may conceive 
how great my happinefs was in being able to promote his 
whom I value as your fon. Full of this fatisfa@tion, and 
tran{pdrted with a pleafing joy, that my heart could not 
contain, I communicated it to your wife Xantippe, and 
immediately my tranfport left me. She regarded me as jf 
I had been in a dream, fhew’d me my father’s will, who 
I find, died in poverty, left me nothing, but recommended 
me to the friendihip that fubfifted between you. 
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‘ Awaked now from my dream, I felt nothing but the 
© grief of being unable to make Sophronime’s fortune, and 
€ will not load him with the weight of my mifery.’ 


How far the introducing thefe characters, however, to dj. 
verfify the aclion, may be an improvement, (unlefs the main 
bufinefs of the picce had been more particularly illuftrated, 
and the whole had received a higher finifhing * )’ we do not 
take upon us here to determine. 


We fhall give our readers the third fcene of the laft a, 
as a farther fpecimeitof this performance. 


SCENEVJII. Socrarzs, XAntTippe, and the Dif- 
ciples of Socrates. 


¢ Xantip. Well, my poor man, what have thefe judges 
concluded? Are you fined? Are you banifhed? Are you 
acquitted ? Good God, what uneafinefs have I had on 
your account! Take care, I befeech you, that this may 
not happen another time. 


x. ff ff & 


© Sccrat. No, my wife, this will never happen a. fecond 
© time, take my word for it; difquiet not yourfelf. My 
© dear friends, my difciples, you are welcome. 


© Crito, the chief difciple. Believe us to be as much alarm- 
ed for you as your wife Xantippe: We have obtained the 
judges permiffion to vifit you. Oh Heavens! Do we fee 
Socrates loaded with chains? Permit us to kifs thofe irons 
you do honour to, thofe irons which are the reproach, of 
Athens, Is it poffible, that Anitus and his party could 
* bring you into this fituation ? 


~ *e& A A A 


* The piece, upon the who'e, is but fimzily wrought; and there 
is, moreover, a cait of drollery given to the charaéters of Xanuppe 
and the judges of Secrates, which finks the work mach beneath 
tse dignity of Tragedy. 
° , & Socrat. 
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« Scrat. My. dear friends, difregard thefe trifles, and let 
us continue the inquiry we made yefterday about the im- 
mortality of the foul. We faid, if I miftake not, that 
nothing was more probable than this notion, nothing more 
fatisfactory. In effect, matter changes. but never perifhes : 
Why then fhould the foul perifh? Is it poflible, that after 
we have thro’ the veil of this mortal body attained to a 
knowledge of God, that we fhould ceafe to know him 
after this veil is thrown off ? No, fince we have the fa- 
culty of thinking, we muft always think. Thought is 
our Being itfelf, and that Being will appear before a juft 
God, who rewards virtue, punifhes vice, and pardons in- 
firmities. 


© Xantip. ’Tis very true, but what would that ugly fellow 
with his cup, have with us? 


© The Goaler with a cup of Hemlock. Here, Socrates, is 
fomething that the fenate hath fent you. 


‘ Xantip. What! thou curfed poifoner of the republic, are 
you come here to kill my hufband in my prefence? ['ll 
disfigure your face for you, montter ! 


© Scrat. My good friend, I afk pardon for my wife’s be- 
haviour, fhe hath always fcolded her hufband, fhe treats 
you as fhe doth me. I hope you will excufe her haftinefs : 
give me the cup. (He takes the cup. 


‘ One of his Diftiples. Would that we might be permitted 
to drink this poifon, divine Socrates! By what horrible in- 
juftice are you torn from us? Ah, the guilty have con- 
demned the juft, the fanatics have profcribed the philofo- 
pher! you are going to die! 


‘ Socrat. No, I am going to live. Behold the liquor of 
immortality. It is not this perifhable body which you 
have loved, which hath inftru€ted you; it is my foul alone, 
which hath lived with you, and will love you for evermore. 


(He is going to drink. 


© Goaler. T muft firft unbind your chains. It is the cuftom 
fo to do. 


© Socrat. If ’tis the cuftom, unbind them. 
. (He rubs bis leg when they are taken off. 


* One of bis Difciples, What! do you fmile? 


6 Socrat. 
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¢ Sccrat. I fmiled to refleé&t how pleafure arifes from, pain. 
* Thus will eternal happinefs fpring from the miferies of 


* life. ( He drinks, 
‘ Crito. Alas! what have you done? 


« Xantip. Why, ’tis for a number of ridiculous difcourfes, 
fuch as he has been now talking, that they have condemn- 
ed the poor man to death. On my confcience, my dear 
hufband, you pierce my heart.—I’ll ftrangle all the judges 
with my own hands.—’Tis true, I have often feolded you, 
yet I always loved you.u—Thefe are the polite fort of 
people who poifon you.—O my dear hufband ! 


one Ce & 


© Socrat. Compofe yourfelf, my good Xantippe. Weep 
¢ no more.—-My friends, it ill becomes the difciples of So- 
¢ crates to fhed tears. 


© Crito. Is it poffible to forbear fhedding them, after this 
‘ dreadful fentence, after this legal manner of poifoning ? 


© Socrat. Thus, will they often treat the worfhippers of 
© God, and the enemies of fuperftition. 


¢ Crito. Alas! muit you be one of thefe victims ? 


© Socrat. It is good to fall the victim of the divinity. ’Tis 
true, I fhould have wifh’d to have added to the confolation 
I have in feeing you, that of embracing Sophronime and 
Aglae; I am attonifhed they are not here; they would 
have made my laft moments much happier. 


v- aA fF A 


* Crito. Alas! they know not, that you have completed 
the iniquity of your judges.—They are making intereft 
with the people, and ftirring up the magiftrates who were 
on your fide. Aglae hath revealed the affair of Anitus, 
his fhame’ will foon be public. Aglae and Sophronime 
would perhaps have faved your life. Deareft Socrates, 
why have you haftencd your laft moments?’ 
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We have only to add, that the prefent tranflation is as clofe 
as the genius of the two languages would admit; and the 
elegance of the original is tolerably preferved throughout, 
But, we could not help remarking a little flip, by which the 
tranflator has unwarily proclaimed himfelf one of thofe provin- 
cia] operators in this way ; of whom fuch numbers have been 
lately collected from the North and from the /V2/f, viz. p."6. 
* I flatter myfelf——that Melitus and I qs/l-be able to per- 
* fecute this dangerous ‘man.’———Arrah ! my dear! in your 
next edition, fay, may, or Jhall, be able, &c. ) 
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We muft not forget to remind our readers, that the Au- 
thor’s * preface to this Tragedy (wherein he afcribes the ori- 
ginal of it to our late celebrated Mr. James Thomfon ; and 
talks fo familiarly of Meff. Addifon, Doddington, and Lyt- 
telton) is alla eat of impudent falfities; a circumftance 
which, alone, may, perhaps, afcertain the identity of the 
writer. Poffibly there is not another man in the world at 
once fo ingenious and fo fhamelefs as M, de *****#*#, 


* Under the aflumed name of Fatema. See our account of the 
original of this Tragedy, among our foreign articles for February 


laf 
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The Secret Hiftory of Colonel Hooke’s Negotiations in Scotland, 
in Favour of the Pretender; in 1707. Including the original 
Letters and Papers which pufed between the Scotch and Irifh 
Lords, andthe Courts of Verfailles and St. Germains. Ne- 
ver before publifhed. Written by himfelf. With a Tran- 
flation of Letters, containing, a Narrative of the Pretender’s 
Expedition into Scotland in 1708, and his Return to Dunkirk, 
tranfmitted to the French Court by the commanding Officers of 
the Squadron. 8vo. 3s. 6d. Becket. 


ERHAPS no writings are more generally amufing than 

the hiftory of tranfaciions delivered by thofe who were 
themfelves perfonally concerned. Many circumftances which 
could not otherwife be known, are by thefe means brought 
to light, the fecret motives and views of men and partics are 
often developed ; we become more intimately acquainted with 
the feveral characters; and the various reprefentations prove 
agreeable, from the warmth of the colouring with which they 
are commonly drawn. Confidered in this view, we doubt not 
but thefe memoirs of Colonel Hooke will be acceptable to 
the public, and will contribute to throw light on the ftate of 
parties and factions in Scotland at a very remarkable period 
of our hiftory. In proportion, however, as fuch writings 
gratify curiofity and pleafe the imagination, we ought to 
guard againft their mifleading the judgment. Many reafons 
concur to render this caution neceflary ; a man is naturall 
apt to over-rate the importance of every meafure in which 
himfelf has been concerned; to exhibit facts through a me- 
dium which receives its colour from his own prejudices, and 
to dignify fometimes the .moft flagitious attempts’ with the 
moft refpectable appellations. Of this remark the book be- 
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fore us affords almoft through every page, a ftriking inftance, 
Here is a mercenary tool of the courts of Verfailles and Sp. 
Germains, endeavouring by every art to fubvert the liberties 
of his native country, and the facred rights of mankind, 
concealing his pernicious machinations under the {pecious 
appearances of juftice, loyalty, and patriotiim. It may like- 
wiie be necefflary, before implicit credit is given to Colonel 
Hooke’s account of his tranfactions in Scotland, to confider 
the following points. It is natural to fuppofe, that Hooke, 
in order to have his fervices more amply rewarded, would 
flatter, as much poffible, the views and hopes of the 
courts by whom he was employed. It is alfo probable, 
that, lige other agents of this fort, he was fanguine, and 
confeguently eafily impofed on himfelf. This plainly ap- 
pears from the memoirs of the laird of Kerfland, the very 
perfon on whofe aflurances he founds his hopes of the pre- 
tender’s being joined by his former opponents the Cameroni- 
ans and Prefbyterians of the weft, and whofe memorial and 
letter is inferted in this collection, who was, as himfelf in- 
forms us, employed as an agent by the duke of Queenfbury, 
to enable the government to difcover the plots, and fruftrate 
the defigns of the Jacobites, This is farther confirmed by 
the declaration of thofe people againft the pretender the mo- 
ment they heard of his arrival on the coaft of Scotland. 
Many alfo might give him encouragement, who were mere 
temporizers, that would rifque nothing, yet were ready to 
flow with the current of fuccefs, and to inlift themfelves un- 
der the banners of the victter. [he Duke. of Hamilton, 
we imagine, was one of this unftcady fluctuating clafs; 
and fuch, perhaps, compofe the bulk of every nation what- 
ever. What our negociator terms the memorial of the 
Scottifh Lords, addrefled to the Xing of France, is figned 
only by two earls, one vifcount, one baron, and fix private 
gentlemen ; it is reprefented, neverthelefs, as the deed ‘of 
the whole body of the nobility. We are informed, indeed, 


that thofe whofe names are thereto affixed, were feverally * 


authorized to fign for a great number.—But of this afiertian 
there is’ no proof——hbefides, fuch a practice muft be. ex- 
tremely impolitic, as it would put it in the power of a few 
rath zedlots to fign, as proxies, the names of whatever pete 
fonages they pleafed. 


Without entering, however; into any farther difquifitions 
of this kind, it is very certain, that» thefe emiffaties’ were 
. but too fuccefsful, in raifing the fears and jealoufies, and ex- 
citing the reientment of the Scotch nation againt the Union. 
Infomuch, that the above-mentioned Laird of Kerfland, “a 

man 
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man who had forfeited (as himfelf expreffes it) every thing 
that fhould becear to a gentleman to ferve the whig-in- 
tereft, frankly acknowleges, that had the pretender landed 
at that time, though attended only by a valet de chambre, he 
never could have found fuch another opportunity. 


We fhall prefent our readers with the Preface to this pub- 
lication, which is well written, and contains feveral neceilary 
and judicious obfervations. 


‘ The memorials and Jetters, contained in this volume, 
‘carry along with them internal proofs of genuinenefs, fo 
¢ perfectly fatistactory, that every reader of common difcern- 
¢ ment will, without hefitation, allow them to be writ by 
‘ the perfons whofe names they bear; though the French 
‘ edition, of which this is a tranflation, neither tells us in 
‘ whofe hands the originals are now depofited, nor by whofe 
‘ hands they have been, ag laft, conveyed to the public. 


‘ But, befides this, Mr. Lockhart of Carnwarth has given 
us, in- his Memoirs of the Scottifh Affairs, a general ac- 
count. of Col. Hooke’s negociations in Scotland, fo en- 
tirely correfponding ‘with the papers here made public, 
that whoever perufes thofe Memoirs, will, of courfe, ad- 
mit the authenticity of the prefent collection. Lockhart, 
as one of the leaders of that party, with whom Hooke 
was fent to-treat, had accefs to know many particulars of 
the negociation ; and what he fays concerning the creden- 
tials produced by the colonel, from the Pretender and the 
French King, and concerning the treaty which he ficned 
with the Scottifh nobility, is a ftrong collateral evidence, 
‘ to eftablifh the credit -of the papers in this volume. “J 
** fhould be glad, fays this memoir writer, I were mafter of 
““acopy of thofe papers, fo.that I might infert them at 
“ large ; however, I have often read them, and this is afhort 
** abftraét of the moft material heads contained in them.” 
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* What he would have been glad to be mafter of, we now 
* prefent to the public, and cannot but be of opinion, that 
“the papers in queftion are a moft valuable acquifition to 
* the body of hiftory, and highly worthy of a tranflation in- 
* to the language of that country, againft the peace and hap- 
* pinefs of which, the negociation was undertaken. The 
_* prefent us with fuch a picture of the ftate of Scotland, at 
* that period ; they give fuch ftriking inftances of the preva- 
“lence of Jacobitifm there, amongf all forts of men, and 
* perfuafions, that our furprize to find that the ftheme of 
* introducing the Pretender was then defeated and difap- 
* pointed,. can be equalled only by the fatisfaction we a 
‘mu 
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muft feel, when, thank God, circumftances are fo greatly 
changed. Far from apprehending any new attempt from 


Scotland in favour of the Pretender, or from dreading any 


longer, the fecret negociations of French emiflaries in that 
long-deluded country, we have, in the courfe of the pre- 
fent war, found that the defcendants of thofe who, fi 

years ago, had gone fuch lengths to overturn the conftitu- 
tion, are fit to be trufted in its defence; nay, have made 
ample amends for paft infidelities, by fervices which give 
them no inconfiderable fhare in thofe triumphs that’ wil] 
adorn the annals of our times, and have raifed the glory 
of the united kingdom (united in every fenfe of the word) 
to a height which former periods of our hiftory, have never 
attained to. 


© Whatever be the caufe of the happy coalition of ‘patties 
in defence of our excellent eftablifhment ; whether Jaco- 
bitifm has died a violent or a natural death ; whether it 
has been worn out by length of time, or been extinguifhed 
by repeated difappeintments ; whether punifhménts have 
terrified, or lenity hath overcome the difaftected ; whether 
the caufe of the Prvesies has been abandoned as a perni- 
cious one with regard to the public, or been given up as2 
defperate one, with regard to its adherents; in_ a word, 
whether mercenary views of private intereft, or laudable 
motives of conviction have opened men’s eyes; whatever, 
I fay, be the caufe (perhaps all the above-mentioned have 
operated) the fact is certain, that we have lived to fee this 
much wifhed for event, the extinction of a party which 


watched to overturn the conftitution, and ‘abfurdly  pre-. 


ferred the fupport of hereditary right, to the fafety of their 
liberties and religion. 


¢ We flatter ourfelves, therefore, that the defcendants of 
thofe noble families, mentioned in the courfe of this work, 
as correfponding with the Pretender, can have no reafon 
to bluth at the facts we now reveal ; nor can the malice of 
narrow-minded party attempt to fix on them the imputation 
of thofe. political tenets adopted by their anceftors, -who 
were cotemporaries with the banifhment of the abjured fa 
mily, and who lived before the fucceffion to the crown was 
fully fettled. Were all the repofitories of the court.of St 
Germains to be laid open, and the curious MSS. preferveds 
as we are told, in the Scottifh college at Paris, to,fee.the 
light, we fhould find, that the Pretender in thofe times 
when Hooke negociated in Scotland, had. correfpondents 
in other parts of this ifland, <s hearty in his caufe, as.the 

whofe tranfactions are here difclofed; though, per 
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« their ftations, employments, and profeffions, rendered fuch 
correfpondence more criminal in itfelf, as it was more dan- 
gerous to the public, than the impotent efforts of the non- 
juring lords of Scotland.----It feemed neceflary to make 
this remark, to obviate all national reflections, or abufe on 
particular families, to which the publication of the prefent 
work, might give rife. It can no more refle@ difhonour 
on any perion now living, to fay that his father, or relati- 
ons were Jacobites fifty years ago, than it can refle& an 
difcredit on the kingdom in general, to fay, that about 
two hundred years ago, we were all Papifts. 


aww anne we em FH 


‘ It may be proper to add only a few words with regard 
¢ to Mr. Hooke. He is well known to have been born in 
‘ England, of a refpectable family. He followed the for- 
‘tunes of King James IJ. after the revolution; went into 
‘ the French fervice ; was.a colonel in it, when fent to Scot- 
‘ fand to execute the negotiation related in this book; he 
‘ returned with the Pretender to the fame country in 1708, 
‘ as a Brigadier ; and rofe to be a Lieutenant-General before 
© his death. Lockhart, though he gives fufficient teftimon 
‘ to his abilities (and the memorials preferved in this volume, 
¢ fhew that his abilities were far from being defpicable) in- 
‘dulges himfelf in fome fatirical touches, with regard to 
‘ the foibles of his character. Whether thefe touches were 
‘ juft or no, is of little confequence to the world; though, 
‘ perhaps, we may be lefs apt to pay much attention to any 
‘ of Lockhart’s accounts.concerning Mr. Hooke, when we 
‘ reflect that, in his Memoirs, he telis us, that the Duke 
‘of Hamilton’s party, amongft whom he ranks himéfelf, 
* were negleéted by the colonel,-who chofe to carry on his 
« 

‘6 


negociation with another fet of Jacobites, in preference.to 
them,’ 


We thall alfo fele& fome paffages from the book itfelf, in 
which may clearly: be feen the maxims and principles by 
which the enemies of the-prefent happy eftablifhment are ac- 
tuated, and which are as inconfiftent with juftice, as they 


are incompatible with the generous notions of a free peo- 
ple. 


After giving a detail of his voyage to Scotland, the fa- 
vourable reception he met with from feveral of the princi- 
pal nobility, their fentiments in regard to the conduét and 
difpofitions cf the Duke of Hamilton, and of his ineffec- 
tual proffers to treat with that nobleman; having likewife 
99 an account of the advantageous overtures made him by 

erfland and the Prefbyterians, Col.’ Hooke proceeds : 


¢ Not 
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‘ Not doubting any longer of the defigns of the Prefbyte. 
rians, I now thought only of rendering the defign more 
general, and of engaging in it the molt confiderable lords 


S 

of Scotland. The Duke of Athol being the principal 
among them, I waited his return with impatience; and 
he, finding that his journey would be longer than he ex- 
pected, fent me two of his brothers, Lord. James Mur- 
ray, and his brother, who having married the heirefs of 
the houfe of Nairn, was become Lord Nairn, and had ta- 
ken the name and arms of that houfe. He would never 
take the oath of allegiance to King William or Queen 
Anne. They told me, that the duke, their brother, -was 
making a tour among his friends and his vaflals, and had 
fent them before him to aflure me of his zeal and of his 
good intentions. 


‘ Then finding themfelves with Lord Stormont, and the 
Laird of Auchterhoufe, Lord Strathmore’s brother, they 
propoied to fend for Lord Strathmore and Lord Kin- 
naird, and to enter into a negociation with me. As I did 
not like that propofal, being firmly refolved to draw the 
king into no engagement, | anfwered, that I had all pof- 
fible deference for them, and for the two other Iords, but 
¢ that it was neceflary that they fhould aflemble in a greater 
‘ number to give authority to the treaty they would make. 
© They anfwered me, that they acted in the name of feveral 
‘ others, as they would let me fee; that I could not there- 
‘ fore refufe to enter into a negociation with them, while 
© they waited the arrival of the Duke of Athol, and that 
‘ they might affemble in a greater number to put the finifh- 
* ing hand to it. , 


‘ I anfwered, that the ftate of Scotland was, doubtlefs, ve- 
© ry well known to them, and that I had given them full 
‘ time to inform themfelves of it thoroughly; that ] had 
‘ fent them qucftions containing all the particulars necel- 
‘ fary to be known, and that they ought to anfwer thefe 
© queftions before they thought of any thing elfe, They 
« replied, that their anfwer was quite ready, and they fhewed 
¢ it me much the fame with that which is here added in the 
© firft part of their memorial, excepting the preamble, which 
© they added afterwards ; and they aflured me, that it was 
© the opinion of all the well-affeSted. After having read It, 
© they required to fee ny powers, which I fhewed them very 
¢ readily, having found in their anfwers to the queftions of 
‘ M. de Chamillart, enough to fupply me with arguments 
* againft the demand of great ducceuts. 
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« Having read over my powers, they demanded what fuc- 
‘ cours they might expect from’ his moft Chriftian majefty. 
¢ [anfwered, that I was authorifed to promife every thing 
¢ that I fhould judge neceffary; that the fuccours therefore 
¢ would be regulated by their wants ; for I could never judge 
¢ it proper to promife them fuccours, which they had no 
¢ need of, and by their memorial it did not appear that they 
‘ were in want of many things. ‘They replied, that the 
‘had not a mind to itate all their demands, till they had 
‘ {fpoke to me concerning the article of Succours; that to 
¢ render themfelves mafters of Scotland, they in truth need- 
‘ed nothing but the perfon of the K--- of England, arms, 
¢ ammunition, and money ; but their defign being to pene- 
‘ trate into England, and to oblige the Englifh either to fub- 
‘ mit or to treat with them, they would have occafion for 
‘ powerful fuccours to fucceed in that enterprize. I an- 
‘ fwered, that I was not of their opinion, that from the 
‘ moment they were matters of Scotland, they would need 
‘ none but their own forces to penetrate into England ; that 
‘ there were no troops in Scotland that could hinder them 
¢ from aflembling ; that the Englifh were not in a condition 
‘ to oppofe fo confiderable an army as that which they pro- 
‘ pofed to raife ; that they could never want provifions in an 
‘ open and plentiful country ; and that they would be able 
‘ to raife contributions, which would more than fupply all 
‘ their wants, after the example of. their forefathers, who 
‘ in the late wars between. Scotland and England in 1639, 
‘ raifed 800 pounds fterling a day, only in the three northern 
‘ counties of England, which are the pooreft of that king- 
‘dom. They agreed, that what I faid was reafonable, but 
* the Englifh, faid they, will bring home their troops from 
‘ Flanders, and we will need regular troops to oppofe to 
‘them. I anfwered agreeably to my inftructions, that it 
* was not yet time to talk of a thing fo diftant ; that at prefent 
* it was only to be confidered what was neceflary for them 
‘ to begin the war; that if the Englifh fhould bring home 
‘ their troops from Flanders, it would then be eafy for the 
‘ King to tranfport troops into England or Scotland; that 
* the number of thefe troops muft be regulated by the num- 
© ber of thofe which the Englifh fhall draw from the Low- 
. Countries ; that we muft wait till that happen, and then 
* it would be fettled what number the King {hail give. 


© But, faid they, we have need of troops for a fafe-guard 
to the K--- of England, and to give time to his friends to 
aflemble. I anfwered, that fince the nation, by their own 
account, was to rife univerfally, the K--- of England 
Ray. April 1760. co would 
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would be in full fecurity, whenever he fhould arrive a. 
mong fubjeés fo faithful, and fo zealous, and who could 
aflemble in fo fhort a time ; that if by the troops they de. 
manded to accompany his perfon, they meant only a’cer. 
tain number of guards, thefe might, perhaps, be obtained 
without much difficulty ; but that a body of troops would 
be of more detriment than fervice ; that foreigners are! not 
ufed to live upon fo little as the Scots ; that they did not 
underftand their language ; were not of their religion ; 
that it would have the air of a conqueft, efpecially among 
the Englifh ; which opinion would hinder their friends in 
England from joining them, and even influence them, 
perhaps, to join the other fide. J added, that they need- 
ed only to look upon what is at prefent pafling in-Hun- 
gary ; that although that nation ts far from from being fo 
warlike as the Scotch nation, it has neverthelefs oppofed 
the beft generals, and oldeft troops of the emperor 3 that 
Hungary is full of ftrongholds, many of which the mak- 
contents have reduced with their own forces, without the 
affiftance of foreign troops ; that it would be much eafier for 
the Scots to make themfelves matters not only of Scotkand, 
but alf> of England, as there is not a fingle fortified city, 
not only in Scotland, but in both kingdoms, except’ Portf- 
mouth on the channel, which is a place of no importance; 
and there are no troops either in England or Ireland to 
oppofe their progreis. . | 
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‘ That they had no reafon to be affrighted at the: name of 
regular troops, as their own would become regulars inithe 
{pace of fifteen days, all their men being accuftomed, to 
the ufe of the gun from their infancy, all of them alfo 
being hunters; that they were difciplined from the age of 
twenty-fix, and were perfectly acquainted with all themt- 
litary evolutions ; that naturally they ftand fire with fo. lit- 
tle apprehenfion and concern, that their recruits have 
been always as much efteemed as their old foldiers; that 
they are accuftomed to obedience by the abfolute authority 
which their lords and chiefs have over them ; that expe: 
rience has often made it appear, that they were a match 
for regular troops; that they had almoft always beat the 
beft troops of England, witnefs the defeat of General 
Mackay in the laft war, when 8000 Highlanders beat in 
a pitched battle 6000 old Englifh and Dutch troops ; and, 
if Cromwel obtained advantages over them, it was owing 
‘tertheir inteftine divifions, and not to want of bravery i 
their troops ; and what gives them fti!l 2 greater advantage 


over the Englifh, is, that they are robuft, live’ hard, - 
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$ that they would deftroy an Englifh army without fighting, 


¢ merely by fatiguing it. ) 
..© They made no reply, but ftill infifted - upon 4 body of 


$.troops, faying, that they would be of more fervice to the 
¢ King than twenty times their number elfewhere ; that, as 


‘ foon as their army entered England, the credit of the Ex- 
¢ chequer-bills would fail; and the Englifh would be. no 
¢ longer in a condition to fupport the war or furnith the fub- 
¢ fidies to their allies, which would occafion the greateft 
‘ confufion amongft the allied princes, who being only fup- 
‘ parted by England, would immediately beg a peace on 


«their knees ; that if the Scots fhould make themfelves 


¢ mafters of England things would ftill. go better; that at 
$ the worft, they could maintain the K---- of England on 
‘the throne of Scotland, and being fupported by France, 
£ would be a continual check upon the Enolifh, and hinder 
¢ them from troubling the defigns of the King. | 


‘ I anfwered, that their. hopes were well founded; that I 
€ agreed with them, that it was the intereft. of the King to 
‘ to fupport them ; hut that they ought not to think that his 
£ majefty had no other intereft but that; that his majeity is 
$ powerful enough to bring his enemies to reafon without 
$ them, but that they were about to be flaves if the King 
‘ did not take them under his prote¢tion ;. that all that, was 
$ dear to them in the world was at ftake ; I begged of them 
£ to remember that they had to do with a prince of the ut- 
$ moft penetration, who will never fuffer himfelf to be, jm- 
$ pofed upon; that it would not look. well in them to,be 
$ teaching him what was his intereft ; that as they could 
* not give me reafons in fupport of their-demands, nor could 
* make a fatisfactory reply to my anfwers, how gould they 
§ expeé&t that fo weak arguments fhould make an impreffion 
¢ upon his majefty. ; 


‘ After having talked a little together, they afked of me, 
‘if I would not. promife them 5000, men. I anfwered 
* them that I always kept to the terms of my inftructions, 
* to promife them all that I judged neceflary ; that I could 
* only judge from reafon, and that I could not fee any-good 
* reafons why they fhould afk 5000 men ;. that.their : 

* eft argument was, that they had need’of regular troops 
f to oppofe {to thofe of England; ta. this:I. had anfwered, 
* that 5009 men were ‘not: fufficient s0 make head. againg 
* the enemy, and: that if they could not truft.to the brayery 


of their nation, I advifed them pot.to profecute their der 


$4gn, and that they did. not refle& en the difficulty of 
“ Xe * trante 
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-© tranfporting troops while the enemy were matters ‘of the 


© fea. 


© They anfwered, that the enemy’s fleets were almoft al. 
ways at Portugal, and on the coafts of Spain; that twen- 
ty privateers could bring them all that they wanted, with. 
out there being occafion for a fingle king's fhip, or ar 
tranfports ; that as the paflage was fhort, 250 men mighit 
be put on board each fhip without incommoding them; 
and that there would not be occafion for much provifiors 
for fo fhort a voyage ; that they would deliver up the for 
and city of Invernefs, with the port of Cromarty in the 
north, where the veflels would be fafe both from the winds 
and the enemy, as they are the two fineft harbours in the 
world ; and that they would furnifh all that fhould be’ne 
ceflary for the return of the veilels. 


‘I defired them to obferve, that the queftion was not 
whether the King could fend 5000 men to Scotland ; but 
whether they had need of them to deliver them from the 
yoke of the Englifh; that they had not yet proved their 
want of them, and to put an end to the difpute, I would 
propofe a difficulty which I believe they would find it very 
hard to anfwer; thatthe Englifh had their eyes upon them, 
being well apprifed of the general difcontent of their na- 
tion’; that as 5000 men could not be embarked without 
‘fome buftle, ‘on the firft news of <the preparations the 
Englifh would ‘not fail to fufpeé fome commotion, and 
would immediately feize the leading men in Scotland, 
which would entirely break all their meafures, and make 
their defign miftarry without leaving them any hopes of 
their being able to refume it, fince it was not an enter- 
prize to be attempted twice. 


¢ I know not whether this refle&tion had any weight with 
¢ them, or if they perceived that I fought pretences to avoid 
¢ promifing them any thing; but they inftantly broke off the 
© conferences, and retired into another apartment.’ 


The remainder of the volume contains a copy of the me- 
morial figned by fundry of the Scots nobility, &e. addrefled 
tothe French King ; together with extracts of feveral letters 
from different noblemen and gentlemen to the Pretender; 
various particulars.relative to the preparation for a defcent, 
and: a narrative of the expedition ; befides, many other or 
ginal papers, which will, we doubt not, agreeably entertail 
the curious and. intelligent reader. We hope alfo, » every 


‘Englifhman will feel a fenfible fatisfaction arifing — 
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difappointment of a fcheme which fo manifeftly tended to 
the fubverfion of our civil and religious Liberties, and to the 


reduction of all Europe to a fervile ftate of dependance on 
the will of the French Monarch. 


I-n-n 
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Encauftic: Or Count Caylus’s Method of Painting in the Man- 
ner of the Antients. To which is added, a fure an@ eafy Me- 
thed of fixing of Crayons. By J. H. Mintz. 8vo. 33s. 
fewed. Webley. 


S the publication of the difcovery, made by the inge- 

nious Author of this practical treatife, muft confer a 
fenfible obligation on his brother Artifts, fo the modeft and 
difinterefted manner in which he has here communicated to 
the public, the refult of his invention and experiments, can- 
not fail of doing him honour with all lovers of the fine arts. 


The majority of our Readers may remember the noife 
which Count Caylus’s method of painting made among the 
curious, fometime ago in France; and its being fuppofed the 
fame with that practifed by the antients ; mention of which 
is made by Pliny. ‘This fuppofition has, indeed, been difput- 
ed; and other Jearned Writers have conceived the encauttic 
painting of the antients to be rather enamelling. Our Artift 
isinclined, however, to be of the former opinion, for which 
he gives very fatisfactory reafons. But, as this confideration 
is rather curious than important, he does not dwell on the 
eclaircifement of a point which belongs rather to the Critic 
and Antiquarian than to the Artift. 


Count Caylus’s method, as improved* by Mr. Miintz, is 
this. ¢* Stretch a piece of linen cloth upon aframe, rub the 
X 3 © back 


* This improvement relates chiefly to. the manner of preparing 
the cloth.—— Count Caylus’s method, and our Artift’s reafons for a 
different practice, are as follows. 


* The Count’s method for preparing the cloth, confifts in ftretch- 
; ng itupon a frame, and holding it horizontally over, or perpendi- 
* cularly before, a fire, (at a diftance convenient, and proportionable 
* to the degree of heat it cafts) and rubbing it with a piece of wax 5 
‘which, melting gradually as it is rubbed on, diffufes itfelf, pene- 


* trates the body, and fills the interftices of the texture of the cloth, 


* which, when cool, is fit to paint upon; but, as water-colours 
- Will not adhere regularly flowing and conneétedly to the wax, he, 


* toe 
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© back of that cloth with wax, paint your fubje& oti thé othé 
‘ fide, with colours prepared and tempered with water; and 
‘ when dry bring the picture near the fire, and by melting 
© the wax fix the colours.’ 7 


* to remedy this inconveniency, makes ufe of an intermediate body, 
* viz. chalk or whitening, with which he rubs over that furface of 
* the waxed canvas he intends to paint upon, and then the-colourg 
¢ will eafily flow over and adhere to it. 


¢ Now, though this way of proceeding is very fimple and fucceff 
* fully practicable for fma!l fubjeéts that may be finifhed in a couple 
‘ of hours, and while the colours upon the canvas retain moifture; 
* yet, to execute pictures of a larger fize and compofition, which 
will require many a day’s labour and application, and whereof 1g 
* part can be finithed politively at the firft onfet, this manner of ma. 
* naging it will not anfwer fo well, for the following reafons, 


‘ Firft, lm painting upon the wax by virtue of the whitening, you 
¢ will not have that conveniency of retouching or altering of any 
‘ part, and before the colours are fixed, fo well, as painting upon the 
*. raw and bare canvas will afford you; becaufe the texture and fibres 
‘ of the cloth being thoroughly invaded by the wax, there remains 
* nothing for water colours to fix or adhere to, capable to retain them} 
€ thofe colours once dry, the flighteit touch of a moift pencil’ will 
® as it were, attra&t them, and frequently make and leave a bate 
‘ fpot; fo that in attempting to retouch, inftead of adding freth co. 
‘ fours, he will fetch off the old ones; for though the rough édged 
« particles of the chalk facilitate to the firft colours an adhefion, apon 
« the fmooth body, wax ; yet water, the vehicle of the colours, being 
‘ the menftriium of chalk, by difcompofing it, deitroys part of its 
‘ power and virtue, and renders it incapable to perform the ‘fir fee 
* vice afecond time, 


‘ Secondly, Upon carivas fully imbibed with wax, you can neithet 
€ ufe fo great a body of colours, nor employ them with {uch freedom, 
‘ boldnefs, or delicacy as you may upon cloth, whofe texture is not 
* pte-occupied with wax—the reafon 1s obvious—the one has its 
¢ pores and interftices filled up with wax; the other’s you mutt fill 
‘ up with colours. Cloth, a firm fpungy body or fubftance, in fack- 
‘ ing in the water attracts the colours along with it into its pores, 

« thereby facilitates the firm and delicate ftrokes; and the colour 
* mixing and adhering to its numberlefs fibres, will not come off on 
‘ retouching, before the picture's fixed; you may cherifh or leave 
* your work at pleafure, without detriment or inconveniency am 

‘ from that. Advantages that cloth pre-occupied with wax is m@ 
« pable of, 


© Thirdly atid laftty, By painting on canvas prepared according to 
t.the dire¢tions of art. the firft, your works will be mote folid 
* Jaftine; Becaufe the colours will not fimply lay upon the farface o 
‘-the wax, but cloth; wax, and colours will make but one individu 
4. body.’ Ty 
































































The advantages propofed by this method of painting are, 
‘n our Author’s words, that, firft, the colours have all ‘the 
airinefs of water Colours, and all the ftrength of paintings in 
oi], without partaking of the apparent character or defeéts of 
either. Secondly, that you may look at and enjoy a picture 
in any light; the colours are bright, frefh, and lively, with- 
out glaring, and require no varnifh. Thirdly, that the co- 
lours are firm, without being brittle, and bear {cratching 
without receiving any harm. 


There are other comparative advantages which, it is ob- 
ferved, encauftic painting appears to have over that of oil: 
particularly that of the being able to work on them, and re- 
touch them, at pleafure, and at any time, without fatiguing 
the colours, or any other detriment arifing from it; which is 
an advantage peculiar to this kind of painting: for the new 
colours will unite with the old ones, without making fpots, 
as is the cafe in common fize-painting;-nor will there be 
that inconveniency of rubbing the places to be retouched over 
with oil, as is the cafe in oil pictures. Again, the colours 
are not only free from that glare or fhining, infeparable from 
paintings in oil, but they are alfo fecured and firm, and will 
bear wafhing: nay, our Artift affures us, he has actually 
wafhed his tints, fo fixed, with ftrong lixivia of pot-afh, 
vinegar, fpirit of wine, with a folution of fea falt, and with 
aqua fortis: by which operations oil colours were entirely 
deftroyed, tho’ the encauttic fuffered little or nothing. 


That paintings of this kind are not liable to crack ; or, be- 
ing ill-ufed, that they are eafily reftorable to their priftine 
beauty, are great advantages. I have, fays our Author, a 
little {crap of a piture, a landfcape, by me, which has un- 
dergone the above trials of wafhing, and feveral others, very 
fevere; among the reft, I took it from the frame, and folded 
it into four, put it upon the frame again, and brought it near 
the fire, and the folds difappeared ; the colours being as frefh 
as if painted but yefterday; and tho’, ona very clofe exa- 
mination, one may perceive it has fuffered violence, at three 
feet diftance no marks appear. 


Their duration alfo is a very material advantage, and ap- 
pears to be afcertained by experiments, the veracity of which 
we fee no reafon to fufpeét. In fhort, our Artift reprefents 
the encauftic as a manner of painting fufceptible of all the 
boldnefs, freedom, and delicacy of every other. You may 
leave off, fays he, and cherifh your work at pleafure: you 
Cannot fatigue your colours: you are not fubject to that in- 
convenience attending oil-painting, viz. of fetting your pic- 
4 ture 
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ture todry. You will have all the effe&ts and fweetnef, of 
painting in oil, and the colours will not be liable to fade and 
change; no damp can affect them; no corrofive will hur 
them; nor can the colours fall in fhivers off the canvas. 


This, indeed, is to fay a great deal, and very pofitively, 
We muft do Mr. Miintz the juftice, however, to obferye 
that he appears to have aflerted nothing more than he has 
very good reafons for. Let no body, fays he, think me tog 
politive, or intoxicated with my own nections, before they 
have gone through the whole of my treatife, and made a few 
experiments. I advance facts, and not merely conjectures, 


A method of fixing Crayons has been long a famous af. 
deratum among Painters: the pleafing effects, and perithable 
qualities of which kind of painting, as our Artift juftly ob. 
ferves, render any encomium on his difcovery fuperfluous, 
The method here laid down is, however, fo intimately con- 
nected with the foregoing, of fixing water-colours, that it is 
rather a wonder the difcovery of it did not more haftily fuc- 
ceed the former invention ; if this be in reality the firlt time 


of its being made known to modern Artifts. 


His method of painting with, and fixing Crayons, comes, 
indeed, not only within the fenfe of the excau/itc, but is, as 
he himfelf confefles, the very felf-fame thing. ‘The whole 
proceeding is founded on the fame principle ; the fame ma- 
terials and agent are required: the only ditterence between 
painting in cncauftic with the pencil, and painting in encav- 
ftic with crayons, confifting in employing the colours: inthe 
former you paint with colours tempered with water ; in the 


Jatter, you employ and paint with the fame colours dry; the 


effeét and folidity being equal and the fame in both. 


The method of preparing the cloth, it istrue, differs a lit- 
tle from that recommended in ufing water-colours, and there 
are fome other cautions given, for which we refer thofe who 
are defirous of practifing this ingenious art, to the bookitlelf; 
where they will find particular and fatisfaétory inftructions 
given for their conduét through the whole proceeding, as well 
as an account of the feveral colours proper for this kind of 
painting. 


In an Advertifement, annexed to this performance, the 
Writer apologizes for the inaccuracies and impropricties o 
expreffion he may have fallen into, confcious of wanting the 
neceflary qualifications of a Writer, in a language not natu- 
ral to him, Were the Author, indeed, not a foreigner, ™ 


would be but reafonable to excufe the want of literary embel 
lifhments 
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lifhments in a practical treatife, where plainnefs and perfpi- 
cuity are chiefly wanted; but as he might fo very eafily have 
procured affiftance enough to have rendered his ftile gramma- 
tical, we cannot help thinking this neglect inexcufable. At 
the fame time we commend him for taking fuch affiftance in 
his promifed treatife on Praétical Painting, which, we are in- 
formed, will foon be ready for the prefs. 


K-n-k 





An Enquiry into the Beauties of Painting; and into the Merits of 
the moft celebrated Painters, ancient and modern.. By Daniel 


Webb, Efq; 8vo. 3s. 6d. bound. Dodfley. 


T has been the opinion of many Speculatifts, that the 
] polite arts flourifh beft under a free government. Experi- 
ence, however, proves the fallacy of this notion: fince they 
have attained a very high degree of perfection in defpotic 
States, and been at a very low ebb in countries where the 
principles of Liberty have been moft predominant. 


To what caufe this difference may be attributed, is not our 
prefent bufinefs to enquire. It is certain, however, that in 
this ifland of Freedom, we have never been confpicuous for 
our tafte in the polite arts. Whether our want of relifh for 
fuch purfuits, has been owing to any native afperity of man- 
ners, or to the commercial turn of this kingdom, we will 
not venture to determine. 


In Rome, the culture of the polite arts advanced as Liberty 
declined. At the higheft point of Roman grandeur, dur- 
ing the Commonwealth, fome of their great men were fo lit- 
tle {killed in the refined arts, that Velleius Paterculus records 
the following anecdote of the famous General L. Mummius. 
“« After the taking of Corinth, when a great number of ad- 
‘© mirable pictures and ftatues, done by the beft Matters, 
“¢ fellinto his hands, he told the fervants who were to carry 
“* them into Italy, that Jf they loft any by the way, they fhould 
*S certainly find new ones in their room.” ‘This exceflive ig- 
norance, however, was not general at that time in Rome, 
for P. Scipio mylianus, who deftroyed Carthage, flourifhed 
at the fame time with Mummius, and to the courage and vir- 
tue of the ancient Roman, added all the graces of attic po- 
litenefs and refinement, which about that time began to be ad- 
mired in Rome. 
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The inftances, however, which may be cited on this occas 
fion, determine nothing conclufive on either fide of the quef. ’ 
tion, ‘hey may be brought to prove, in fhort, that the arts 
have, at ditierent times, flourifhed and drooped under almoft 
every fpecies of government: and confequently that their 
culture and improvement, feems to depend on circumftances 
unconnected with the nature of government. 
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‘ 


It is with great pleafure that we now perceive them rifi 
towards perfection in this kingdom, and that we are likely to, 
bear away the palm from our more elegant neighbours, in 

rts as well as arms. Among the many laudable efforts which 
have been made for the improvement of the former, the En- . 
quiry on the fubject of Painting now before us, appears to_ 
merit the approbation and thanks of the public. 


The 1 ingenious and elegant Writer informs us, in his Pre- 


face, that he writes for the benefit of young Travellers, «who 
fet out with much eagernefs, and run through the galleries: 
and churches with extreme precipitation; Nimium vident 
jays he, nec tamen totum. A few good pictures, well confi- 
dered, at fuch intervals, as to give full time to range and de- 
termine the ideas which they excite, would in the end turn to 
a much better account. 


The fecond error, he obferves, is the habit of eftimating 
pictures by the general reputation of the Painters ;, a rule, of 
all others, the moft productive of i ignorance and confufion, 
For example; Dominichino may, , at times, be ranked with 
Raphael; at times, he is little fuperior to Giotto: and we 
oft-n find, that the beft works of the middling Artifts, excel 
the middling works of the beft.——This obfervation is ex- 
tremely jut: and fhews the abfurdity of judging from au- 
thority inftead of conviction. Though an excellent Matter 
will never paint a picture | in) which, in particular parts, fome 
characteriftical merit will not be confpicuous, yet the beft 
P; rin may produce what, upon the whole, may be adjudg- 
e¢ a bad picture. But many are fo ridiculous, as to be more 
ambitious of diftinguithing the different Mafters by their tile, 
than of being able to difcern the comparative merits of their, 
refpective per fermances. 


Our Author has very properly diftributed his work into 
Dialogues, which, in enquiries of this nature, is the mott 
familiar and entertaining method. In the firft dialogue, the 
ingenious Writer propofes the genera! plan of his work ; 3) 
the fecond, he treats of our capacity to judge of painting 


bui Kere we think his reflections rather too general. Whi 
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Tully, fays he, obferves of an excellent Orator, may be as 
iuftly faid of an excellent Painter; his fuperiority will be 
evident even to the leaft intelligent Judges.—He refts farther 
on Tully’s authority in the following quotation—* All men, 
‘ by a kind of tacit feeling, without art or fcience, diftin- 
‘ guifh what is right from what is wrong ; as they evidently 
¢ do in painting and fculpture.’ , 


With deference, however, to Cicero’s judément, we are 
of opinion, that it is too much to fay abfolutely, that all men 
have this diftinguifhing faculty, without art or fcience. There 
gre few, indeed, who labour under fuch a total privation of 
tafte, as not to be capable of diftinguifhing right from wrong, 
or good from bad, where the difproportion is vifible and ftrik- 
ing. Their perceptions, for inftance, muft be very faint, 
who do not immediately difcern the difference between Sir 
Cloudfley Shovel’s coarfely chifelled perriwig, and the natu- 
ral cufls of an antique ftatue: or between the Cartoons of 
Raphael, and the daubings of a Bartholomew ftage : but when 
the competition is between Matters, and the merits of their 
refpective works are nearly equal, there it will puzzle the 
man without art or fcience, to diftinguifh on which fide the 
fuperiority lies: To afcertain this, feems to require not only 
an eye accuftomed to examine fuch objects, and an habitude 
of comparing them, but, perhaps, it may likewife demand 
fome knowlege ef the mechanical part of the art. There 
are circumftances probably in which we cannot judge of the 
effeéts of painting, without knowing fomething of the prac- 
tice. Tobemore explicit. If the relation of merit between 
two pictures confifts in the ideal part, there a man of nice 
perceptions may, without art or fcience, difcover the differ- 
ence however minute :—for that compofition, as our Author 
elfewhere obferves, ** muft be defective, which cannot, to a 
careful obferver, point out its own tendency ; and thofe ex- 
prefions muft be either weak or falfe, which do not, in 
fome degree, mark the intereft of each Actor in the drama.” 
But fhould the {mall difference between them lie in the me- 
chanical part, in that cafe the Judge, perhaps, ought, in fome 
degree, to be an Artift, in order to afcertain on which fide 
the {cale of merit preponderates. 


What Quintilian fays—*¢ That the learned know the prin- 
*¢ ciples of an art, the illiterate its effects,” appears, in our 
judgement, to be liable to the fame objection made to Tully ; 
that of being too general. For furely there are, in all arts and 
fciences, effeé&ts which the illiterate cannot difcover, and 
beauties which they cannot relifh, and which cannot be dif- 
cerned without a competent knowlege of the principles af 
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the art or fcience. We agree with our Author, however, 
in his definition of ‘Tafte, the fource of which, he obfery 
is Feeling ; fo itis, he adds, of Judgment, which is nothi 
more than*this fame fenfibility improved by the ftudy of its 


proper objects, and brought to a juft point of certainty and: 


correctne{s. ‘Thefe faculties, he continues, are exercifed: 
wholly on our own ideas; but fcience, fays he, is the rew. 
femblance or aflemblage of the ideas of others. We are 
likewife highly pleafed with his beautiful illuftrations of the 
progrefs of Tafte in the polite arts. | 


© The eye,’ fays he, ¢ has its principle of correfpondence, 
¢ with what is juft, beautiful, and elegant: It acquires, like 
¢ the ear, an habitual delicacy ; and anfwers, with the fame 
© fidelity and precifion to the fineft impreffions.———Let us,’ 
he continues, ‘ obferve its advances in poetry, as we have 
© before in mufic: this too, will be the more decifive, as 
* poetry is an union of the two powers of mufic and_pic- 
ture. In this, the imagination, on its firft fetting. out, 
ever prefers extravagance to juftnefs, or falfe beauties to 
true; it kindles at the flafhes of Claudian; and flutters at 
the points of Statius; this is its childhood. As it grows 
in vigour, it refines in feeling; till, fuperior to its firft at- 
tractions, it refts on the tender pathetic of Virgil; or the 
manly fpirit of Lucretius. Exactly parallel to this, is the 
progrefs of the eye in painting ; its firft.affections are al- 
ways ill placed: it is enamoured with the fplendid impofi-. 
tions of Rubens, or the theatrical grace of Guido: this 
lafts not long; it grows chafte in its purfuit ; and flighting 
thofe falie beauties, dwells on the native and mellow tints 
of Titian; on the unforced attitudes, and elegant fimpli- 
city of Raphael. Was this change, in both cafes, the re- 
fult of reafoning, or produced by a growing knowlege of 
each art, we fhould mark its advances; the contrary of 
which is almoft ever the cafe ;_ fo that we are often furprized 
at this alteration in ourfelves, and wonder, that the ideas 
and objects which affeéted us fo warmly at firft, fhould, in 
afhort courfe of time, aé& fo coldly upon us: nay, fome 
men there are, and thofe too very capable of judging in 
other matters, who never rife to this change; but contt- 
nue, to the laft, under the influence of the fame boyith 
and wanton imagination.’ 
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The next dialogue is concerning the antiquity and ufeful- 
nefs of painting. Mr. Webb obferves, that we muft always 
expect to fee painting, eloquence, and fculpture advancing, 


like the Graces, hand in hand, to perfection. He ton 
ave 
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have no more difficulty, he adds, in pronouncing that there 
were Painters before the time of Homer, than Tully had in 
afirming, that there were Poets.——Sculpture and painting 
muft, from theirnature, be infeparable, as Defign is the pa- 
rent of both. ‘That the firft of thefe exifted before Homer, 
we can have no doubt, when we read his defcription of the 
fhield of Achilles; the compofition of which would do ho- 
nour to a Fiammingo or Algardi. 


He then proceeds to controvert the opinion of Pliny, who 
treats as ridiculous the affertion of the Egyptians, that they 
practifed painting many thoufand years before it was. known 
in Greece. He relies on the authority of Tacitus, to prove, 
that the Egyptians knew Defign, and fculptured marble, 
long before they had the knowlege of letters; from whence 
he concludes, that writing is of much later invention than 
painting. Butthat, he adds, which brought the antiquity of 
the latter fo much into doubt, was the vanity of the Orie. 
Piqued that any other nation fhould have the honour of its 
invention, they, dated its origin from its firft appearance a- 
monet themfelves. “The Author then proceeds to fhew the 
utility of painting, which he endeavours to demonftrate by a 
variety of elegant and claffical illuftrations. 


‘ Ovid,’ fays he, * takes notice of the utility, as well as 
© the pleafure we receive from an encouragement of the po- 
¢ lite arts. 


Each pleafing art lends foftnefs to the mind, 
And, with our fludies, are our lives refin’d, 


¢ And Petronius views their effects in a moral light, obferv- 
ing, that violent paffions dwell in the rude, but take no 
hold of a cultivated mind.—Were we then to confider the 
arts merely as objects of elegant fpeculation, or as the 
means of polifhing and foftening our manners, we could 
not prize them too highly ;_ but their effects are much more 
extenfive. ‘The powers of eloquence and mufic are uni- 
verfaily acknowleged ; fo would be thofe of paint were they 
as univerfally exercifed. The Athenians pafled a law, that 
none who were not of a liberal birth, fhould practife in this 
art: they could not better fhew the fenfe they had of its 
power than in the care they took of its direction. They 
knew the dominion it had over our paffions, and hence were 
careful to lodge it in the fafeft hands. Agreeable to this 
idea, the Greek Writers often fpeak of the drama of a 
Painter, of the moral of painting ; expreffions which mark, 


that they conficered this art as on-a level, and ate soe 
¢ wit 
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with poctry. Gne of the graveft and moft judieique of the 
Romans viewed it in the fame light. Piéture, fays Qui 
tilian, has a filent and uniform addrefg,yet penetrates fo dee 
ly into our inmoft affections, that it feems often to exceed 
even the powers of: eloquence. We cannot doubt the'fig. 
cerity of this decifion, if we confider the character of the 
perfon from whom it comes. Cicero was equally ferifible 
of the powers of the pencil, and often fets them in compe. 
tition with thofe of his favourite art. ‘Their effets are 
fometimes wonderful. It is faid, that Alexander trembled 
and grew pale, on feeing a picture of Palamedes betrayed 
to death by his friends; it bringing to his mind a ftingin 
remembrance of his treatment of Ariftonicus. Portia 
bear with an unfhaken conftancy her laft feparation. from 
Brutus; but when fhe faw, fome hours after, a picture of 
the parting of Hector and Andromache, fhe burft into 4 
flood of tears: full as feemed her forrow, the Painter fug- 
getted new ideas of grief, or imprefled more ftrongly her 
own. | 


‘ I have fomewhere met with a pretty ftory of an Athenian 
Courtezan, who, in the midit of a riotous banquet with 
her lovers, accidentally .caft her eye on the pottrait.of a 
Philofopher, that hung oppofite to her feat; the happy 
character of temperance and virtue, ftruck her with fo 
lively an image of her own unworthinefs, that fhe in- 
{tantly quitted the room; and retiring home, became ever 
after an example of temperance, as fhe had been before of 
debauchery. You might tax me with doing injuftice to the 
prefent times, were | to draw all my proofs from’ the ancl 
ent; I appeal, therefore, to yourfelf, who have had an op- 
portunity to prove it, whether you could look on the death 
of Germanicus, as painted by Poufin, without feeling a ge: 
nerous indignation at the cruelty of his oppreffor, and ay 
equal compaffion for unhappy virtue. The reprefentation 
of aplague, by the fame Author, melts the foul into’a ten; 
der participation of human miferies: thefe impreffions end 
not here; they give 2 turn tothe mind advantageous tg 
fociety ; every argument of forrow, eyery object of diftrefs 
renews the fame foft vibrations, and quickens us to acts of 
humanity and benevolence.’ ae 


In the conclufion of this dialogue, Mr. Webb is, not with 


out reafon, fomewhat farcaftic on the modern tafte of paint: 
ing, which, he fays, we inherit from our Britith anceftors.-t 
The love of this art, he adds, has been confidered in eyery 
civilized nation, not only as 2 proof of their politenefs, buf 
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eyen as theteft of their humanity. This propofition, he illuf- 
trates, by an appofite and elegant allufion to claffical.authe- 
rity. Virgil, fays he, who ieldom hazards his reflections, 
has given us a fingular inftance of his judgment on this point. 
fEneas, on his landing in Africk, has many fears touching 
the temper and manners of the Africans; but he.no fooner 
fees the walls of their temples covered with: paintings, ‘than 
fecure of a reception, he cries out in a tran{port to his friend, 


Here others ills are felt, the wretched here 
Are {ure to meet the tribute of a tear. 
Vain were our fears. 


What then, concludes Mr. Webb, muft Aineas have 
thought, had he heard, that in that country, painting was 
taxed by the foot, or feen his helplefs Penates hurried away 
to the Cuftom-houfe 


There is a good deal of fatire couched under this pleafant 
interrogation. Certainly, where the productions of the fine 
arts are liable to a taxation, it may not unreafonably be in- 
ferred, that the inhabitants are of an illiberal caft. If paint- 
ing, however, muft pay duty, it is much more juff to tax it 
according to the meafure of the picture, than to rate it ag- 
cording to its ideal value. Thefe reflections bring to 
mind a curious anecdote concerning the famous Sir Ifaa¢ 
Newton, which fhews an amiable fimplicity in that great 
man, and proves his inattention to worldly concerns, One 
of his philofophical friends abroad had fent him a curious 
prifm, which was teken tothe Cuftom-houfe, and was at that 
time a fcarce commodity in this kingdom. Sir Ifaac laying 
claim to it, was afked. by the Officers what the value of the 
glafs was, that they might accordingly regulate the duty. The 
great Newton, whofe bufinefs was more with the univerfe than 
with duties and drawbacks, and who rated the prifm according 
to his own idea of its ufe and.excellence, anfwered, ‘* That the 
** value was fo great, that he:could not afcertain it.” re 
again prefled to fet fome fixed eftimate upon it, he perfifte 
in his reply, “¢ That he could not fay what it was worth, for 
* that the value was ineftimable.” The honeft Cuftem- 
houfe Officers accordingly took him at his word, and made 
him pay a moft exorbitant duty for the prifm, which he night 
have taken away upon only paying a rate according to the 
weight of the glafs. : 


Having confidered thefe preliminary points, Mr. Webb, in 
the remaining dialogues, divides painting into its four leading 
branches, namely Defign, Colouring, Clear Obfcure, and 

, Compofition. 
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Compofition. He takes notice, that all the ftatueés before 
the time of. Dzdalus, were reprefented {tiff and motionlefs ; 
but that he and his immediate followers unfolded thefe em. 
barraffed figures, threw motion into the limbs, and life into 
the countenance. In the progrefs of art, and in abler hands, 
motion was fafhioned into grace, and life was heightened in- 
to character. The Artift obferving that Nature was fparing 
of her perfections, and that her eftorts were limited to parts, 
availed himfelf of her inequality, and drawing thefe fcattered 
beauties into a more happy and compleat union, rofe from an 
imperfect imitative, to a perfect ideal beauty. 


The Painters of Greece preffed in crowds to defign the 
bofom and breafts of Thais: nor were the elegant propor- 
tions of Phryne, lefs the objec of their ftudy. The utmof 
efforts of defign, according to Mr. Webb, are the Laocoon 
and Gladiator, for fine proportions and ftile of drawing: the 
Apollo, for expreffive energy and divine character: and the 
Venus of Medicis for elegant beauties. ‘The Author then 
treats of the Enthufiafm of the art, exemplified in the Jupi- 
ter and Minerva of Phidias: in the coloflal ftatues on the 
Monte Cavallo at Rome:: and in the power of annexing the 
fublime to the moft minute—as in the,Hercules of Lyfippus. 
He then proceeds to make fome very jtidicious reflections on 
the Nud, fhewing the advantages which the antients had over 
the moderns, in reprefenting their figures naked: and con- 
cludes with fome ftri€tures on Raphael ard Corregio, whom 
he thinks inferior to the antients. 


On the fubje& of Colouring, the Author feems to rely too 
much on ancient authority, when he tacitly admits —* That 
© the Painter may defign the outlines and proportions of a man, 
© but it is by colouring, that he brings it to reprefent a Socrates 
© or Plato.” Surely, however, by the help of juft out-lines 
and proportions we may form an exact reprefentation of So- 
crates, Plato, or any particular figure, without the affiftance 
of colouring; and we apprehend, that be the colouring ever 
fo exquifite, yet it will never exprefs the fimilitude of any. 
object, where there is any capital defeét in the drawing. 
The Author labours to prove the excellence of the antients 
with refpect to colouring: and with regard to the moderns, 
he obferves, that the paintings of Raphael inFrefco, are bet- 
ter coloured than thofe in oil: in which he is much inferior, 
with refpect. to colouring, to Corregio and Titian; but i 
Frefco, he is fuperior to them all. 
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The next dialogue treats of the Clear Obfcure, as our Author 
expreflesit. “Chisbranch is illuftrated by a quotation from Lon- 
ginus,who obferves, ‘* that if we place in parallel lines, on the 
“< fame plane, a bright and an obfcure colour, the former {prings 
“‘ forward, and appears much nearer to the eye.” Hence, fays 
our Author, we may remark, that when Painters would: give 
a projection to any part of a figure, as the breafts of a virgin, 
and the like, they throw its extremities into fhades; that 
theie retiring from the eye, the intermediate parts may have 
their juft relief, From this fimple law of Nature; he adds, 
fprings all the magic of the Clear Obfcure. He takes pains 
to prove that. the antients were excellent in this branch; but 
inclines tothink, that Corregio was equal to them in this par- 
ticular; in which he deems him greatly fuperior to any of 
the moderns. 


The fubjec& of the laft dialogue is Compofition. This 
branch, the Author divides into two parts; the Scenery and 
the Drama. The excellence of the firft, he obferves, con- 
fifts in a pleafing difpofition of the figures which compofe the 
action: the latter contains, 1. afubject or fable; 2. its or- 
der or contrivance; 3, characters, or the manners; 4. the 
various paffions which {pring from thofe charaéters. © Thean- 
tients, in his opinion, had great advantages over the mo-4 
derns, with regard to the fubject. 


‘ Their Gods, fuperior in grace, majefty; and beauty, 
‘ were yet fubject to all the feelings and paffions of humanity: 
* How unequal is the lot of the modern Artifts? employed 
* by Priefts, or Princes who thought like Priefts, their fabs 
* jects are, for the moft part, taken from a religisn which 
* profefles to banifh, or fubdue the paffions: their characterg 
‘ are borrowed from. the loweft fpheres of life: men, «in 
* whom meannefs of birth, and fimplicity of thanners, were 
* the beft titles to their election. Even their divine Mafter 
‘ is no where, in painting, attended with a great idea; his 
* fong ftrait hair, Jewifh beard, and poor apparel, would 
* undignify the moft exalted nature : humility and fefignation, 
* his characteriftics, ate qualities extremely edifying, but 
‘ oY no means picturefque. Let us, for example, compare 
* (f muft be underftood to mean only as fubjects*for painting) 
* aChrift armed with a fcourge, driving the money-changers 
*out- of the temple, to-an Alexander, the thunder in ‘hi§ 
opeands ed to dart it an the rebellious nations. It-is not 

in the fablime alone, that their fubjects are deficieyt; they 
are equally fo in the pathetic: te fufferings, which they 
* moftly reprefent, are in ozedien:e to prophecies and the 
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¢ will of heaven; they are often the choice of the fufferers ; 
¢ and a ten-fold premium is at hand. When St: Andrew’ 
© falls down to worfhip the crofs, on which he is foon after 
© to be nailed ; we may be improved by fuch an exatnple: of 
¢ piety and zeal; but we cannot feel for orie who is not con- 
¢ cerned for himfelf. We are not fo calm at the facrifice of 
‘ Iphigenia; beautiful, innocent, and unhappy; we Jock 
© upon her as the victim of an unjuft decree ; fhe might live 
© the object of univerfal love; fhe dies the objec of univer. 
© fal pity.’ 


Though the advantages, here attributed to the an- 
tients, in point of fubjeét, may render the effects of their 
pictures more ftriking, they do not, however, prove.their 
{uperior genius, and excellence in the pradtice of the art, 
which Mr. Webb throughout labours to eftablifh. On the 
contrary, if the moderns, under the difadvantage of painting 
cold difpaffionate fubjects, fo ftrongly affect our feelings, how 
would they have touched our fenfibility, if their pencils -had 
been employed on the bold and animated fubjects of antiqui- 
ty? Asthere is more {kill and genius required to defcribe 
the foft graces of beauty, than to reprefent the ftrong lines of 
deformity, fo there appears to be more merit in expreffing the 
itil] paffions, than the turbulent emotions of the foul. _ It is, 
with fubmitlion, more difficult to delineate the calm refigna- 
tion of the crucified St. Andrew, than the de{pair and agony 
of the unwilling victim, Iphigenia. 


The Author, neverthelefs, allows, that however unequal 
Raphael, whom he deems the firft of the moderns in compo- 
fition, might be to the enthufiafm and pathetic of the antique, 
he is an abiolute mafter of the fubordinate paffions. In few 
words, with refpect to the moderns, he gives the palm—for 
colouring, to Titian ; for the clear obfcure, to Corregio; for 
defign and compofition, to Raphael. 


— 


We with that our attention to other articles would allow 
us to give more room to the work before us, which is the moft 
curious and critical we have feen on the fubje&t. The 
elegant Writer appears in the light of aGentleman, a Scho- 
lar, and a!Man of Tafte. We therefore warmly recommiend 
this treatife to all lovers of the polite arts, who will find it 
not lefs entertaining than ufeful : for though tafte is not.to 
be acquired, it isto be improved, by precepts. 
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4 Supplement to the Englifb Univerfal Hiftory, fately publifhed in 
London ; containing, An Effay towards clearing up and explain- 
ing the account, given by Herodotus and Pliny, of the ancient 
Scyihians, and jome Scythian words and cuftems, mentioned 
thofe authors ; with an illuftraticn of Pliny’s defeription of Scy- 
thia. To which are added, Remarks @ma Annotations on the 
Univerfal Hiflory, defigned as an improvzment and illuftration 
of that work, The whole carefully tranflated from the original 
German of the eminent Dr. Baumgarten, profeffor and direétor 
of the Theological Seminary at the Univerfity of Hall, in Saxony. 
Vol. fl. 8vo. 5s. boards. Dilly. 


OR a general character of the defign and execution of 
T this work, our readers may turn to the Review, for Sept. 
1754. wherein we gave fome account of the firft volume of 
this elaborate performance. As to the Eflay prefented to 
the publick, in the prefent volume, relating to the country 
and people of Scythia; it abounds with too great a variety 
of obfervations on detached paflages of hiftory, for us to give 
a fummary view of the whole, unleis by fpecifying the heads 
of the feveral fections ; which we prefume would afford but 
little entertainment to cur readers. We fhall therefore give 
only a fpecimen or two of our Profefior’s manner of criticifm, 
and his fagacity in reconciling the different accounts of hif- 
torians, and obviating the difficulties too often attending facts 
recorded in ancient hiftory. 


‘ Profeffor Bayer, in his learned treatife De fitu Sythiae, 
‘ infetted in the firft volume of the Peterfburgh Tranfa€tions, 
‘ has given us a very judicious account of the rivers, which, 
‘ according to Herodotus, emipty themfelves into the Ifter, 
‘ and fhewn that Porata is the Pruth, Ordiffus the Argifeha, 
‘ Naparis the Jaloniza, that Ararus, which Ptolemy calls 
‘ Hieraftus, and Conttantine Porph. eeeres, is at prefent 
© called the Syret and Moldaw, and Tiarantas the Alaut. 
¢ Maris is the Marofch. ‘Tyras, Hypanis, Boriithenes, and 
‘ Tanais, are on all hands allowed to be the Niefter, Bog, 
‘ Nieper, and Don. There is no miitaking fuch large n- 
* vers. 


‘ But there are fome fmaller rivers which are more difficult 
‘to be traced. Of thefe we find three together, called by 
Herodotus, Lycus, Oarus, and Syrgis, the laft ‘running 
into the Tanais, and the other two into the Meotis. They 
are faid to have been eaftward of the Tanais. Lycus tue 
fartheft eaftward, and Oarus betwixt-it and the Tanais ; 
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but the ftrefs of the difficulty is, that no rivers anfwerable 
to this defcription, are to be found any where hereabouts. 
However the courfe of thofe rivers is not at all beyond dif. 
covery, and we fhall only mention a confideration or two, 
with which Herodotus’s particular indication of them, in 
his circumftantial account of the expedition of Darius, 
furnifhes us. He,ays, Darius pafled the Ifter over a bridge, 
which the Greeks built for him. He then paffed over the 
Tanais, and begun to throw up works near the. river 
Choarus, and build caftles for garrifons. But the Scythi- 
ans diverted him from this delign, and haraffed him. for 
fome time in deferts, where his army had undoubtedly pe- 


tifhed for want of water, had he not haftencd back to the 
liter. | 


‘The whole expedition of Darius took up a year, or 'a- 
ther only a fummer, for he pafled the Bofphorus in the 
{fpring, and fpent the next winter in Sardis; during this 
time the Thracians furrendered, but the Getz were redu- 
ced by force of arms. He both went and returned over 
the Ifter and Tanais. It may be computed, that from his 
firft crofling the Danube, till his return thither, at leaf 
three months intervened, and other circumftances will not 
admit a much longer time. He himfelf had ordered the 
Greeks to wait for him only fixty days, but they waited 
for his arrival, which was longer. Befides no mention fs 
made of cold or {now, but frequently a drought, confe- 
quently his return to the Ifter, muit have been in the 
warm feafon ; fo that his expedition againft the Scythians, 
or in the Scythian territories, cannot poflibly have lafted 
above three months. 


‘ From the Ifter to the Don is 120 German miles; at 
leaft, according to the rout which Darius was under a né- 
ceflity.of taking with his army by land, and the like number 
being allowed for his return, makes 240. According to 
Herodotus, bis army confiited of 700,000 men 3 but I 
wiil here fuppofe it cnly:the feventh part of that number. 
Ameng thefe was a large infantry, the flower of the Per- 
fian foldiery, without whofe afliftance the horfe would not 
have ventured to come to blows with the Seythians. They 
had befides, great quantities of baggage, and, many beatts 
of burden. The Nicitcr, the Bog, the Nieper and the 
Don, were to be paffed, and thefe are not fordables theres 
fore bridges muft have been built ; for cach of which, and the » 
paflage over them, I reckon but four days, yet this takes ; 
up a month. Thcir wanderings in che yaft deferts | dont 


© brirg into account, and then there remain buttwo, months, » 
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for fo prodigious an army, with all its train of incum- 


impofhible. 


¢ Herodotus’s account is fo loaded with feeming contradic- 
tions, that it would require a volume to expofe them, but 
as they are open to every one I fhall pafs them over. But 
the caufe of thefe apparent contradi@ions is, that his 
narrative is conftrued of the ‘Tanais properly fo called, 
whereas Don is a word, which the Scythians applied to all 
large rivers, confequently alfo the Nieiter, as is fufficiently 
fhewn in the fecond part of this treatife. Over this Don, 
Darius pafled, and Herodotus being thus underftood, his 
whole account is perfectly confiftent; for between the 
Niefter and.the Danube, we find thofe vatt deferts, 
where the want of water, the {corching fands, and other in- 
conveniencies muft occafion the deftruction of an army, of 
which there have been inftances even in our times, and 
this was the aim of the Scythians in decoying him thither. 
When Darius had paffed the Ifter, the Scythians: planted 
an ambufh for him on the Tanais, in order to cut off his 
retreat: but what end could they have propofed to them- 
felves, in laying an ambufh for an enemy, when he was 
above 100 miles off ? 


‘ Herodotus himfelf poffibly gave into the opinion, that 
Darius had penetrated as far as the real Tanais; or per- 
haps he judged it a dubious point ; but what accounts he 
could get, he delivers with the ftricteft fidelity, for which 
he is certainly to be highly commended. However, it is 
well known, that the names Don and Mzotis, have not 
only mifled the ancient Greek writers, but even the mo- 
derns, with refpeét to this expedition of Darius, to ima- 
gine, that he actually marched directly from the Danube 
tothe Don, But from the aforementioned particulars it is 
manifeftly clear, to have been rather the Weft-Don, Do- 
naftris, or Nieper, and it will appear more fo from ‘réad- 
ing Herodotus’s whole narrative ; it entirely relates to the 
river next to the Danube, Darius having croffed no other. 


‘Here we fhall find the Lycus, Oarus, and Syrgis, toge- 
ther with the Mizotis, or the lake into which the two fors 
mer‘emptied themfelves. All this tallies with the Eaft of 
the Niefter; where, at prefent, are too lakes, or Golsy: 
which may formerly have been joined, and muft have. been 


‘avery confiderable extent of water; the length. of.the 
* largeft being feven German miles, befides its diftance of 
* fome miles from the leffer. It is not abfolutely out of the 
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‘ courfe of nature, that a lake fhould undergo fueh ait alte 
‘ration, and one inftance of it is not very remote, either in 
« refpect of place or time. Upon one of the mountains which 
¢ make a part of the famous Pine-chain, there was_no longer 
ago than the Jaft century, a lake of no fmall extent, but 
‘of an unfathomable depth, and confequently without any 
¢ vifible ebb or flux. ‘The fides of it were covered with trees 
«and fhrubs. At prefent there remains not the leatt trace 
‘of alake. It was overgrown by degrees with weeds and 
¢rufhes. Their roots intermingling gained ftrength, and 
¢ increafed the number of plants. The leaves and duft driven 
«thither by the wind remaining on the furface and confolj- 
¢ dating into a kind of earth, produced other plants, of which 
¢ probably the feeds were likewife carried thither by the 
¢ wind; in fhort, the whole lake was covered with a cruft of 
¢ fuch thicknefs, as to bear walking on, though fome years 
¢ ago it could be penetrated with a pole, which was violentl 

‘ repelled by the water underneath. Now if this cohidurfe 
¢ of feaves and duft fhould continue fome hundreds of years, 
‘ this cruft, or earthy fuperficies, will acquire fuch folidity 
¢ that ‘inftead of any ‘marks of a fubterraneous lake, it will 
‘ be covered with large'trees. ‘Thus it is not impoffible that 
‘both thefe lakes may formerly have been but one; and 
‘ and from its largenefs as fuch the Greeks who had heard 
© of one lake, and one Don, might the more eafily entertain 
€ an opinion, that it was the famous Don and its lake which 
‘were meant. So far is certain, that Mzotis is a Scythian 
* appellative for all lakes, as was Don for all rivers, and 
© hence arofe the miftake.’ 


How far the Naturalifts will fubfcribe to the latter part of 
the Critick’s reafoning, we will not determine ; the thought, 
however, is ingenious; as appears alfo his explanation of 
the fabulous account, given by Herodotus and Pliny, ‘of the 
Arimafpi, or one-eyed people of the North, and the Grif- 
fins. 


‘¢ Not far,” fays Pliny, ‘¢ from the place where the North- 
*¢ wind begins, and from the cavern, which. is: faid to con- 
‘<< tain that wind, and known by the- name of Gefglitron,ac- 
“ cording to the beft information, was the feat of the Arimafpi, 
¢¢-who have only one eye in the middle of their foreheads of 
¢¢ whom many, and very celebrated writers, as Herodotus*and 
<¢ Arifteus Proconnefius affirm, that they carry on an inceflant 
‘war in the mines and caverns, with the Criffins AS,’ ac- 
“ ¢ording to the received accounts, thefe winged and, fierce 
animals dig the gold out of the mines with indefatigable 
6¢ rapa- 
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« sapacity, and guard it, while the Arifmafpi are no lefs 
$* eager to deprive them of it.” 


In illuftration of this paffage of Pliny, our author obferves, 
that the Scythians, from whom the Greeks had their accounts 
of thefe Arimafpi, never intended to make them believe the 
exiftence of a people really one-eyed; but that the Greeks, 
from an imperfect knowledge of the Scythian dialeSt, had fo 
comprehended the appellation given them; which the critic 
fhews might alfo denote a people living in a mountainous 
country, which it feems Arima, or Dauria, really was. As 
to the Griffins, fays he, the cafe is the fame with that as 
with all other fables, derived from, or concealing, fome real 
truth. 


¢ A truth may be dreffed up in a fable on feveral accounts* 
‘ It may either be the effect of defign, or the. original ftory 
may have been mifunderftood; the origin therefore of a 
fable admits of no farther evidence, than conjectures drawn 
from circumftances. In the prefent cafe, it is certain that 
the Arimafpi did not themfelves work at the mines to get 
the gold, but that they forciblyyearried it off when dug out 
of the mines. ‘This agrees perfectly with the. manner of 
living among the Tartars. Onthe other fide the. Griffins, 
who after opening the mines carried on the.works, and‘dug 
out the gold and fecured it, may be fuppofed not very wil- 
ling that the Arimafpi fhould take pofleffion of the. fruits 
of their labours: thefe Griffins confequently .muft, have 
been a nation, and a nation among whom arts and fciences 
were cultivated, for minery is known to require the aflift- 
ance of many arts and trades. I therefore apprehend thefe 
Griffins to have been probably Chinefe, that nation having 
for fome thoufands of years been civilized and ‘celebrated 
for arts, fciences and commerce; and from many inftances 
in Du Halde it appears, that an -infatiable thirft of gain is 
their predominant paffion. They poffefled themfelves of 
the mines of Dauria, and reaped immenfe advantages from 
them. It is very probable, thar the Daurians knew nothing 
of the treafures which their country contained, till they 
learned it from the Chinefe, and then naturally infifted.up- 
on coming in fora fhare, and carried off as much_as they 
could lay their hands on: although the Chinefe doubtlefs 
were not wanting to fortify their ftorehoufes in.the moun- 
tains, and keep a good guard, yet they had a long way to 
carry the gold to China, and this often gave, an.opportu- 
nity to the ‘Tartars to furprife, and_ lighten, their, burden. 
It is alfo known, that from the time of Fohi,,that is, 
Y 4 * fince 
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fince the foundation of the Chinefe empire, a Dragon hag... 
been the Chinefe coat of arms, and emblem, as §it Rr no) 


was, fo early as the times of Herodotus and Pliny, its. . 
gure being formerly, and ever fince the Chinefe were a 
nation, as at pre‘ent, embroidered on the upper habit of 


f their military officers of all ranks. It is this Dragon, in 


my opinion, which has given occafion to the allegory of the 
Griffins getting the gold out of the mines and guarding it, 


Pliny calls the Griffins, Ferarwm volucre genus, by fere qua. 


drupeds only are commonly underftood ; but according to 
Du Halde’s hiftory of the Chinefe Dragon, in the firft part 
of his hiftory, it has four feet with Dragon’s claws, ‘bes 


§ fides {cales and wings.’ 


We fhall difmifs this Effay with the author’s fhort account 


of the fimple cuftoms, and manner of living of the Calmuck 
Hords, among whom Opitz. was twenty years a flave. 


¢ ‘They had no oxen, no fheep, nor any other cattle, nei- 


ther dogs, nor cats, no bench, table, houfhold furniture, 
or uteniil of any kind, except tobacco-pipes, much ‘lef 


jewels. Fhe horfe was their cornucopia. Horfe-flefh was’ 


their meat; and their drink was the milk of the mares; of 


their hides they made cloathing, milk jugs, and coverings’ 


for their huts, and the udders ferved for fucking bottles 
to the children. Money was not known, nor coveted'a- 
mong them; all their quarrels were about their tobacto- 


pipes and arms; they had no feed-tune or harveft; the 
tobacco they fmoaked as it grew; and eat their horfeflefh' 


without any drefling. They followed no trade, nor handi- 
crafts, nor had they judges, advocates, or law of any kind. 


So that a Greek upon firlt hearing of fuch a people, mighty) 


abruptly conclude that they muft eat human flefh, or it was 


impoffible they could be funk into fuch a ftate of bru-., 
tality. However Opitz certifies, that in the courfe of his - 


twenty years flavery, he never obierved any quarrel or dif- 
cord among them, that he lived juft on the fame footing as 
to eating or drinking, as his mafter, or his wife and chil- 
dren; and that he grew ftrong and flefhy. . However, ‘all 


Calmucks muf not be underftood to live in this manney, . 


fomeof them are perfectly civilized, having towns, a flou- 


rifhing trade, men of letters, and even feminaries of Jearn+)..; 
ing; fome,there are who have not all thefe improvements, |. 
and there feems a kind of gradation amongft them, down, 


to thofe mentioned by Opitz.’ 


With refpect to the remarks and annotations on, the Unie, 9; 
verfalHiftéry ; they are continued in the prefent volume, 
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jown to the end of the hiftory of the Greek ’iflands > our 
very learned and ingenious profeffor, correcting the miftakes, 


and fupplving the deficiencies, of the compilers, with great: 


K-n-k 


candor throughout. 





Poems, on SubjeEbs chiefly Devotional. By Theodofia. — 8vo. 
2 Vols. 6s. Buckland, &c. 


T is greatly to be lamented that facred fubjects fhould 

ever be attempted by pretenders to poetry; who, incapa- 
ble of attaining to the height of fuch great arguments, produce 
only ridicule, where her intended rapture; and who, in- 
ftead of finging, with effect, to the praife and glory of God, 
generally get themfelves lgughed at, by perfons of true tafte 
and difcernment, on account of their miferable verfes. 


Of this, but too many inftances have occurred, within our 
own recolleétion; to fay nothing of the loads of, .devout 
thimes which, from Sternhold and Hopkins, down to Black- 
more and Erfkine, to this day, ferve indeed to make full 
glad the hearts of many a well-meaning mortal, but at the 
fame time, afford ample {cope for derifion .to ludicrous rea- 
ders, who are apt to carry their jokes too far; and, forgetting 
to feparate the matter from the manner, are prompted to 
fneer at religion herfelf, on aecount of the unbecoming garb 
in which fhe has been unhappily arrayed by her'miftaken 


friends. 


With this reflexion it was that we took up the publication 
now before us; expecting to find, in the contents, abun- 
dance of enthufiafm, and devout fentiments, drefled up in 
fuch poetry as ence was admired in) Herbert and: Quarles ; 
or, at beft, an humble imitation: of Dr. Watts or) Mrs. 
Rowe ;—but, how agreeably were we difappointed, on turn- 
ing over a few pages, to find, that, here indeed, | the true 
Spirit of divine poetry had manifefted itfelf, in ftrains' which 
even Rowe and Watts themfelves would not blufh to own: 
fuch ftrains, we may venture to add, as they have not often 
excelled, nor always equalled. 


Pleafed with this difcovery, and delighted to find the mufe 
fo happily engaged in her nobleft and moft natural employ- 
ment, ¢ Hymning the great Creator’s Praife,’ we proceeded 
throuch the two volumes, with uncommon fatisfaction : and 


though: ° 
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though we do not always fall in with the religious # feng 
ments of the amiable Theodofia, who, * like the wr 
« Seraph that adores and burns,’ is fometimes borne awa 

by me ps of her zeal, to heights far above the ken and 
; of cooler reafon; yet, as fincere admirers of the 
facred mufe, we cannot byt feel, and acknowlege, as wit, 
unfeigned pleafure we do, the beauties of her poetry: no, 
ought we here to fupprefs our high opinion of the goodnef, 
of her heart; from the fulnefs of which, with genuine and 
unaffected rapture 5. fhe pours forth her fongs of praife, to 
the Almighty Father, and to the all-beneficent Sayiour of 
the world. 


We would not, however, be thought to fpeak of all this 
Jady’s pieces, as of equal merit. This is a circumftance 
not to be expected in any Mifcellaneous Colletion, even of 
the works of the moft improved Authors ; and we have heard 
that the ingenious Theodofia is but a young writer.—The 
following extracts, not felected as the beit of her pieces, but 
as fair and impartial fpecimens of her performances, upon 
the whole, will, in our opinion, fupport the character we 
have given them. 


To LYSANDER. 


Mufe, in learning’s arduous toil unfkill’d, 
That fung her wild-notes to the filent fhade, _, 
Colleéted bloffoms from her native field, 
And o’er the rural fcenes delighted ftray’d : 
Though unambitious of the wreath of fame, 
Yet glow’d her bofom with a nobler flame. 


Nor king’s nor heroes grac’d her artlefs lay, 

For peaceful themes to filvan fhades belong; 
Alike unknown among the Great and Gay, 

Soft adulation flow’d not in her fong. 
To heav’n that gave them, oft her notes afpire, 
Or friendfhip wakes the fympathizing lyre. 


Indulgent Friendfhip, liftning, caught the ftrain, 
And fondly fancy’d it was tun’d to move ; 
Then, {miling, bore it to the diftant plain, 
Far, ah how far beyond its native grove ! 


* With refpe& to her notions of Chriftianity, fhe appears to bea 
difciple of the late Mr. Hervey; of whofe tendency towards Fanat- 
cifm, and connexion with the Methodifts, few of our neaders # 
ignorant. But he was a’ good creature, and always meant wes 
tho’ neither a free nor a deep thinker :—~by free-thinking, we mea 
what St. Paul meant, when he praifed the Bereans. 
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Bat fay, Lyfander, can fuch notes as thefe 
Amid politer fcenes expect to pleafe? 


Say, can thefe untaught airs acceptance find 

Where Milton, wond’rous bard | divinely fang ? 
Or yield a tafte of pleafure to“the mind 

That raptur’d foars with Hervey or with Young ! 
In minds of polifh’d frame can friendfhip dwell 
Plain, unadorn’d, as in the rural cell ? 


Yet friendfhip dwells with piety fincere, 
Or in the cottage, or the ftately dome, 
Whether detain’ in crouded fcenes of care, 
Or in the village fix'd, her peacetul home: 
Where thefe refice, though artlefs be her ftrain, 
O may the mufe a kind admiffion gain. 


If minds, where piety and friendfhip glow, 
Approving {mile, and own the kindred theme; 
That {mile a nobler pleafure will beftow, 
Than all the laurel’d wreaths of boafting fame ; 
Bleft minds! to thefe the Mufe devotes her lays ; 
If thefe approve; fhe feeks no other praife. 


To BELINDA. 


BEriNDa to her utmoft wih is bleft! 

But ftay, my friend—that hafty thought review— 
New wifhes yet will rife to break your rett ; 
And if not Jafting, can your blifs be true ? 


True happinefs is not the growth of earth, 
The toil is fruitlefs if you feek it there ; 
’Tis an exotic of -celeftial birth, 

And never blooms, but in celeftial air. 


Sweet plant of paradife, its feeds are fown 
Tn here and there a mind of heav’nly mold ; 
It rifes flow, and buds, but ne’er is known 
To bloffom fair, the climate is too cold. 


Ah no, Belinda, you have only found 

Some flow’r that charms your fancy, gayly dreft 
In fhining dyes, a native of the ground, 

And think you are of happinefs poffeft. 


But mark its date, to-morrow you may find 
The colours fade, the lovely form decay : 

And can that pleafure fatisty the mind, 

Which blooms, and fades, the folace of a day? 


O may your erring wifhes learn to rife 

Beyond the tranfient blifs which fancy knows! 
Search not on earth, explore its native fies; = 
There happinefs in full perfection grows, 

| Occafioned 
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THEODOSIA’s Poems. 








Occafioned by reading Mr. Gray’s Hymn to Apversrry 


i be! 


O Kind adverfity, thou friend to truth ! 

By thee to virtue form’d, the human mind 
Difdains the vanities of heedleis youth ; 
How roving elfe, and ignorant and blind! 


When flatt’ring fortune fhines with gaudy blaze, 
To fafcinating chains fhe holds the eye ; 

The mind is Jolt in error’s fatal maze, 

And dreams of laiting blifs below the fky. 


Thy friendly admonitions roufe the foul, 

Conviction Files {trong to break the {nare ; 

Truth, (heav’nly guide!) appears with kind controul, 
And fortune’s painted fcenes are loft in air. 


Tho’ rough thy afpeét, and thy frown fevere, 

*Tis but to bend the proud, the ftubborn heart ; 

A foft emollient, is thy briny tear, 

And thy corrojives pain with healing fmart. A 


The kindeft, genileft virtues form thy train; 
Refleétion comes with penfive muling eye, 
And humble penitence, that not in vain 
Prefents to heav’n the ida figh. 





Meek patience looks unmov’d on pain and care ; 
While chearful hope with peace-infpiring fmile, 
Points forward thro’ the gloom, ceieitial fair! 
The woes of life, her whifper can beeuile. 


Beyond the woes of life fhe lifts her eyes, 

And often meditates a joyful flight ; f 
By faith, her radiant filter, taught to rife, 
To diftant profpects of immenfe delight, 


O kind adverfity, without thy aid, 

How faintly would thefe virtues warm the breaft ! 
Why thould [ tremb'e at thy darkfome fhade ? 
For who without adverfity is bleit? 








Thy wholefome cold, like winter, kills the weeds 
Which in th’ uncultur’d mind luxuriant rife; 

hen heav’nly wifdom fows her precious feeds, 
Nor fhail they want the blefling of the fkies. 


a iim 2s. eee e202 a4 4283 eas  £&... 


But O may heav’n thy rig’rous hand reftrain, 

May’ft thou correct and ‘teach, but not deitroy ! 

Thy needful !eflons then hall not be vain, youl 
And thy fhost jorrows work my latting joy. a 
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ACCOUNT or FOREIGN BOOKS. 


Campagne de Hellande, en MDCLXXII, fous les Ordres de 
M. le Duc de Luxembourg, contenant des Lettres de ce grand 
Capitaine, celles de Monfieur le Duc de Duras, de Meffieurs dé 
Chamilly, et autres Officiers generaux des Armées de France, a 
Maonjieur le Marquis de Louvois, avec les réponfes de ‘ce Secre- 
taire d’ Etat de la Guerre, fes Negaciations en Allemagne, et 
diverfes Relations de Siéges et d’ Aétions. Recueil extrément in- 
tereffant, pour la politique et pour la guerre, tant par les anec- 
dotes Secrettes de Plufieurs perfonnages fameux de ce items, que 
par les {gavantes manceuvres, les grandes Operations militaires, 
etles Defcriptions exadctes qu’on y trauve, avec quantité d’ autres 
Eclairciffemens trés curieux, concernant la force des Places, et 
la Situation des Lieux, principalement a l’egard des Inondations 
faites dans les Provinces-Unies ; Copié fur les Originaux, au 
dépot de la guerre de la Cour de France. Folio, A la Haye. 
Chez. De Hondt*. Or, 


A Relation of the particulars of the Campaign made in Hol- 
land, in the Year 1672, by the French Troops, under the 
Command of the Duke of Luxembourg; contained in a 
Series of Letters from that General, the Duke de Duras, 
Mr. Chamilly, and other General Officers in the French 
Army, to the Marquis de Louvois, Secretary at War: 
Together with the Anfwers of that Minifter, his Negocia- 
tions in Germany, and other Accounts of the military 
Tranfactions of thofe Times, &c. &c. 


S the title-page of this performance is fufficiently parti- 

cular, we fhall not detain the Reader with any farther 
account of the contents, than to obferve, the Letters bear all 
the marks of authenticity, and cannot fail of affording much 
entertainment to thofe who are defirous of being particularly 
acquainted with the circumftances and tranfactions of a cam- 
paign fo interefting té the Republic of the United Pro- 
vinces, as that wherein the head quartersof the French army 
were at Utrecht, and their detached parties levied contribu- 
tions, and fired towns and villages, even within two leagues 
of Amfterdam itfelf. 


_ The French, and their Partizans, pretend that all the ac- 
Counts hitherto given by the Dutch, of the’ cruelties prac- 
uled in that campaign, have been moft injurioufly exaggerat- 


* Sold by Becket in the Strand, London. 


ed. 
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ed. The behaviour of an enemy is generally reprefenteg in 
the worft light ; but there is little room to doubt of the, an. 
ton feverities authorized by a General, who, in one \, his 
letters to Louvois, among many others to the fame Purpofe, 
hath this remarkable expreffion; ¢ Si on ne brdle, nous pe. 
mettrions jamais ces gens-ci a la raifon, et nous allons faire 
<« de beaux feux de joye.”” * There is no bringing the People 
<« of this country to reafon, without burning them out ¢ 
their houfes ; fo that we are going to make noble bonfires.’ 


a“ 


. 


Tt appears alfo, that he was as good as his word: the firing 
of a fingle mufket, by any ignorant and wrong-headed pea. 
fant, within hearing of any of his parties, being a fufficiens 
provocation for fetting fire to the adjacent villages. Norjs; 
to be fuppofed even fuch provocation was always Waited fér, 
fince he boafts of having his bon-fres every other day, sre, 
gularly as the return of an ague. ~ ) 


Indeed, from the ftile and manner of thefe Letters in pe. 
neral, it appears, that the mifery into which the wretched 
inhabitants of this country were at that period reduced, af 
forded rather matter of mirth than compaffion to their ing 
lent Conquerors. otquas 


Traité de la Nature de? Ame, et de ? Origine de fes Conntiffante, 
Contre le Syfteme de Mr. Locke et de fes P aktifans. “Yagi. 


2tomes. Amfterdam. (i.e.) 


A Treatife on the Nature of the Soul, and the Source'of hw 
man knowlege. In oppofitton ta the Syftem of Mr: Lock 
and his Partizans. pe 


F the fyftem of Mr. Locke and his Partizans be attacked 
by no abler an Antagonift than the Author of the treatil 
before us, there ‘is no danger of its falling into diferedit with 
thofe who are capable of entering into the arguments of that 
celebrated Philofopher. nq 2 


The talents of this Writer, indeed, feem better adapted,to 
matters of theological di{putation than the profound difquil 
tions of Metaphyfics. We fhall not detain the Readery:thits 
fore, with any {pecimen of the argumentation here madeiilt 
of, to controvert the opinions of Mr. Locke, or to'fuppot 
dogmas which are more properly the objects of Faith tht 


of Philofophy. Ke-n-k 
MON THE! 
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For A P RIL, 1760. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


arta. 4 Letter to M., de Voltaire; with comparatory Defcanis 
on the extraordinary Compofition and Incidents of a dramatic 
Poem called, The Defert Ifland, written by the Author of the 
Orphan of China. Alfa Remarks on the Tragedy of the Siege 
af Aquileia. By aGentleman. 8vo. 1s. Williams. 


% Othing is more likely, than that the public are indebted for 
N this pamphlet to the overflowings of the fpleen of fome poor 
Author, difappointed of having his favourite performance brought on 
the tage; who, therefore, enraged at Mr.G ic, atid envious of 
Mr.M y’s fuccefs, has thought proper to abufe them both, in 
fychterms as, were we noi told in the'title-page of this perform- 
ange, that it is written by a Gentleman, would have made us apt to 
conclude it the production of one of the meaneft of the Grub-itreet 
race: If we add to this, that our Letter writer, after having at- 
tempted to depreciate and ridicule the De/ert land, takes equal pains 
to reprefent the tragedy of Aquileia as the perfec? work of a \riter, 
who bids fair to do honour to the E:nglifh drama, and has fhewn the 
moft genius of any Author of the prefent times,---our Readers will need 
no farther proofs of this Critic’s judgment, tafte, or impartiality. 

That he may not, however, have room to complain, as fome un- 
reafonable Writers do, that we condemn their periormances, without 
giving the public any fpecimen of them, we fhall offer our Readers 
one fhort example of his criticifm. After having made fome abfurd 
iri@ures on a fpeech of Sylvia’s, in the Defert Ifland, wherein 
are thefe beautifully defcriptive lines, 








The twilight grey 
Of morn but faintly ftreaks the eaft; the ftars 
Still glimmer thro’ the whit’ning air ; 





he proceeds thus. ‘ But as we are afterwards acquainted, that they 
‘were wrecked on a defert ifland near the butning Line, in a place 
“where the fummer was continual, | am at a lofs to-guefs how they 
“came to meet with: darknefs, as darknefs is not the property of 
: climes in-any degree near the Line: however, if thete are poetical 
“iheenfes, they are*wery dark ones.’ 

oby what authority does this Gent/eman affert, that the nights are 
aot dark under the Line? ‘There is, indeed, no darknefs there, nor 
— in the half-year’s night of either Pole, equal to the more-than- 

immerian darknefs of fuch criticiim. Kn“. 


Att.2. The Mirrour: Or a Chain of Reflections, founded on 
true Principles ; wherein are Rutes laid down for the Conduét 
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and Occonomy of Life, for promoting true Happinefs by the Rys 
gulation of the Paffions, and ihe Praétice of every Soctal Virtue 
Extraéted partly from the moft celebrated Authors, joined ty o 
feries of Obfervations on Mankind. » Being a Compleat Sytem 
of Ethics. Wherein the many Exceptions, fo juftly cenfured in 
the Maxims of that celebrated French Moral/t, the Duke of 
Rochefoucault, are carefully avoided. 12m0. 2s. Owen, 


Had the execution of this work been anfwverable to the profeffed 
defign, fo ample a title-page would have made any farther account of 
it unneceflary. Butasitis; in juftice to the public, we cannothel 
informing our Readers, that this collection of Aphorifms and Reflec. 
tions, will give them but a very indiflerent opinion of the talents of 
the Compiler; whether confidered in the capacity of a Writer, of 
as a Moralift and Obferver of Mankind. At beft, it deferves no. 
thing lefs than it does the title of a Syftem; many of the maxims 
and obfervations contained therein, being diametrically oppoféd ‘tg 
each other; nor is there any regularity obferved in the order of their 
compilation, that may juftly entitle them to be called a Chain of Re. 


de Frons. 
J K-n-k 


Art. 3. The Hiftory of Ophelia. Publifhed by the Author of 
David Simple. 2 Vols. 1r2mo. 6s. Baldwin. 


Tnan Advertifement prefixed to this worl, we are told, the Editor 
was obliged to Fortune for the manufcript of this Hiftory; which, 
it is hinted, was unknowingly purchafed in an old buroe. Lhave 
not been able, continues the Advertifer, by any enquiry, to find out 
the Author, or the Lady to whem it is addrefled; but L hepel 
fhall not give offence to either of them by the publication ; for if 
the ftory be fictitious, in all probability it muft have been defigned 
for the prefs; as it is unlikely any one fhould put their invention on 
fo laborious a tafk, merely for their own amuiement ; and if the 
ftory be real, it is pity adventures fo new and entertaining, fhould 
be buried in oblivion ; elpeciaily, when they-and the refle€tions feat- 
tered throughout the book, ate as well calculated for inftrudtion as 
amufement. : | 

Now, whether the hiftory he true or falfe, if it be fa& that For- 
tune.did thus put the Editor in pofleflion of the copy, it matters, it 
our opinion, very little, whether the Author, or the Lady; be of 
fended, if the public in general are pleafed or inftruéted, by its 
publication. But as it does not follow, that every performance 
which is defigned for the prefs, is worth printing ; fo, for any great 
inftruétion or amufement a Reader of tafe and difcernment will 
meet with in the perulal, the manufcript might as well have ftill re- 
mained in the buroe: neither do we think that a more lumping pea- 
iiyworth, becavfe this happened to be thrown into the bargain. We 
do not mean, however, to cait a too rigid cenfure on the talte and 
judgment of the ingenious kditor ; whom the fingularity of the a 
cident might, very poflibly, not a little influence to partiality, in fe 
vour of this literary Foundling, K-n-Ky, 
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Art. 4. Louifa: Or Virtue in Difirefs, Being the Hiftory of 
a Natural Daughter of Lady *****,  2mo. 3s. Corbet. 


The generality of Writers, fays the fagacious Author of this per- 
formance, compofe their works according to their own difpofitions : 
if the Author be dull and phlegmatic, his works are a compound of 
cruelty and horror ; and, ‘on the contrary, if he is gay and chearful, 
it is eafily known by a perufal of his writings.—Now it would have 
been as eafy for me to have made my principal characters unhappy 

‘asnot; buthaving a great deal of the vis comica in my difpofition, 
I chofe rather to difmiis my Readers with a {mile of contentment up- 
on their features. 

How difficult it is for a man to know himfelf! or, at leaft, how 
feldom do we find an Author poffeffed of any great degree of fuch 
knowlege! ‘The wis comica! this Writer poflefled of a great deal of 
the wis comica! we can affure thee, Reader, that this is as comical a 
thing as any he has faid throughout the book. Nay, however it 
may mortify him, we muft own, that tho’ we read his performance 
fairly through, we laid it down rather with a {mile of contempt than 
contentment. Were we to judge of his difpofition alfo, accordin 

, to his own obfervation, we fhould be fo far from fuppofing he had 
, any thing of the vis comicain him, that we fhould think him one of 

| the dulleft animals in the creation: ‘for tho’ we have not fufficient 

reafon to call his work a compound yf cruelty, it was cruelty enough in 
bject us to the reading of fuch a compound, 

him to fubj g po Ke-n-k 


‘ 
Art. 5. The Praife of Hell: Or, a View of the Infernal Re- 








t |i ons. Containing fome Account of the Advantages of that 
[ Place, with refpeé? to its Antiquity, Situation, and Stability ; 
f together with a Defcription of its Inhabitants, their Dreffes, 
t Manners, Amufements, and Employments. To whichis added, a 
: Detail of the Laws, Government, and Conftitution of Hell. 
4 _ Adarned with Cuts, and illuftrated with Notes critical and bi/= 
. . torwal. Tranflated from the French. 12mo. 2vols. 6s. 
3s - Kearfly. 


In an excurfion which one of the Reviewers made a few years ago 
tothe Continent, the French Manufcript of this work, faid to be 2 
tranflation of a Latin piece written above a century before, was put 
into his hands. A Bookeller of the Hague, who was on the point 
of buying the copy, defired his opinion of the performance; which 
he gave him, by faying he thought the manner too hackneyed, and 
the matier too trite, to pleafe in an age fo fond of novelty and va- 
nety as the prefent. ‘The Bookfeller, taking the friendly caution, 
defifted from the purchafe; and, perhaps, thofe who have been 
ince concerned in the publication, have had reafon to with they had 
followed his example. 
. As we have had, of late years, feveral pieces written in our own 
language, on nearly the fame plan, we shall not trouble our Readers 
with any farther account of a performance, whofe pretenfions, at beft, 
rte lay no higher claim than to the merit of mediocrity. Ye 
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Art. 6. Ibe Narrative Companion, or Entertaining Maralip : 
Containing Choice of the moft elegant, interefting,. and i ‘ 
ing Morals and Allegories, "oa the beft Englifh Writers, viz. 
the Spectator, Rambler, World, Adventurer, Connoifféyr 
&c. &c. r2m0. 2vols. 6s. Becket. { 


A pretty colleétion for young Readers; or, indeed, any Readers 
- who ave not poffeffed of the originals from whence thefe tales are {e. 

lected ; efpecially thofe who cannot afford to purchafe the above. 
mentioned works at large. . 


Art. 7. The Hiftory of the Marchionefs de Pompadour, Miftref: 
to the French King, and fnft Lady of Honour to the Queen, 
Part Ul. 12mo. 2s. 6d. Hooper. : 


In the firft article of our Catalogue for November 1758, wemen- 
tioned the two former volumes of the Hiftory of this celebrated Lady, 
.We then obferved, that the merit of the work was various, and its 
authenticity queftionable, were it only on account of its being ano- 
nymcus. For the reft, however, we could not but allow, that the 
narrative was, on the whole, extremely entertaining ; being penned 
in an agreeable, {prightly manner, and enlivened with fuch remarks 
as be(poke the Writer’s happy turn for obfervation, and his extenfive 
knowlege of the world, as it goes. 


As to this additional volume, the Publifher honeftly advertifes us, 
that itis nor the produétion of the fame pen. ‘ The two firft parts,” 
fays he, * having greatly excited, and partly gratified, the juft curio- 
‘ fity of the public, in every thing relative to fo extraordinary apper- 
* fonage, it was but natural for the Publifher of the firft parts to wih 
* for aSupplement, which might make them more perfect.  Butthis 
« wifh was eafier to form than to procure its accomplifhment., The 
Writer of the firft parts having exhaufted his materials, refpetted 
the public too much to palm invention upon it for hiftorical trath. 
He is then entirely.out.of the queftion in the fupplemental part here 
offered. But as fome account may be juilly expected of its au- 
thenticity, the Editor begs leave to affure the public, that the fame 
is no other than a tranflation from the original manufcript of a'Gen- 
tleman, who had, during his refidence at the court of France, ‘col- 
leted fuch further anecdotes and paflages of Madame Pompadour's 
life, as he thought might moft entertain and inform’ the pabhc. 
And though this Supplement feems, in fome meafure, a continua- 
tion of the firft parts, it is, in fact, entirely independent of them ; 
and though it may even contradiét them in fome particular points, 
that contradiétion is, however, no impeachment of the veracity of 
either Writer ; fince, wherever that happens to be the cafe, it will 
appear to be only in regard to fuch particulars as frequently are not 
by their nature capable of any abfolute afcertainment——" 
*As'to this Supplement, (of which I have procured a tranflation 
* from 2 Gentleman mot concerned in the former parts) the’ French 
€ original of it may be feen by any Enctith perfon of Tt ae 4 
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¢ Publifher’s ; with affirmation (upon oath, if it was neceflary) of 


* its being the true identical manufcript of the Author, who refided 


‘ for many years at Paris, and was weil acquainted with the fcene of 


¢ aétion. 

‘ The public will then collaterally find {everal curious and intereft- 
‘ ing anecdotes; and the Publifher humbly hopes, that if the mate- 
‘ rials fhould not even anfwer expectation, they will do him the jul- 
* tice to allow, that his giving them the beft he could procure, was 
‘ greatly preferable to his attempting any impofition of falfities, 
‘ knowing or believing them to be fuch.’ 

Nothing could, indeed, be more evident, to every difcerning 
Reader, than that this Supplement is not the work of the fame pen, 
which furnifhed the two former volumes. This Writer, (as far as 
we may judge from a tranflation) does not feem matter either of the 
{tile or the defcriptive powers of his predeceffor. He appears, how- 
ever, to equal him in good fenfe; and, in regard to fidelity, their 

retenfions are, probably, equal alfo. 

With refpe& to the matter of this third volume, it is not a conti- 
nuation of the Heroine’s hiftory, from the period at which the former 
Writer ftopped; but a collection of additional anecdotes, loofely 
fcattered, through about two hundred and fifty page, without regard 
toorder of time, or any order whatever: many of them will furnith 
their fhare of amufement ; and, on the whole, we imagine, the pof- 
feflors of the two former volumes, will think it worth their while’ to 
add this to the fett: atlealt, this will certainly be the cafe with all 
who are curious in regard to the memoirs of a Lady who has fo long, 
and with fuch uninterrupted fuccefs, performed the difficult and double 
part, of King, and Queen, of one of the greateft nations upon earth, 


Art. 8. A Plan fr a public Library, at Church-Langton in 
Leicefterfoire. By the Reverend Mr. Hanbury, 8ve. 6d. 
Sandby. 


In our nineteenth volume, page 534, we gave fome account of 
this public-fpirited Gentleman’s charitable Planting-fcheme, To the 
Garden he would now add a Library: and he propofes, by way of 
out-fet on fo laudable a defign, to contribute one hundred pounds 
worth of books himfelf. The advantages that would redound to the 
circumjacent country, from fuch a literary foundation; together 
with the means of carrying it into execution, and fupporting it, are 
amply fet forth in this pamphlet. 


Art. 9. Remarks on Mr. Robert Doffie’s Inflitutes of Experi- 
mental Chemifiry. Ina Letter addreffed to the Authors of the 
Review. 8vo, 6d. Hooper. 


While Mr. Doffie was folliciting the office of principal Secretary 


to the Society for the Encouragement of Arts, Manufactures, and 


Commerce, thefe Remarks were printed and circulated, as we are 
informed, with great induftry. The intention of this publication, 
at fuch a juncture, muft be obvious. We leave every impartial 
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Reader to his own reflections on pra&tices fo unbecoming Gentlemen, 
or Men of fcience, and obferve, that however artfully thefe Remarks 
may be calculated to prejudice Mr. Doflie in the opinion of thofe who 
have not examined, or are unacquainted with the fubjeét, they will he 
found, neverthelefs, on being properly analyzed, as trifling and fuperfi- 
cial as they are ungenerous and malevolent. We muft further be per~ 
mitted to take notice, that the Remarker, in endeavouring to depreciate 
Mr. Doffie’s feveral performances, has recourfe fometimes to general 
cenfures, unfupported by reafons; at other times he contradi¢is ac. 
knowleged truths, and mifreprefents the fenfe of fome_ paflages, 
while he evidently miftakes that of others himfelf. Thefe allega. 
tions may very eally be proved, We hope, therefore, to be par- 
doned, if, notwithftanding thefe candid animadverfions, we do. not 
think fit to retract any commendation we may have formerly be- 
itowed. 

While the Remarker condemns our indulgence to the Elaboratory 
laid open, &¢. we muft take the liberty to remind him, that in our 
account of books, we have no partial views, no J/elji/b purpofes to 
ferve, and fhould be extremely forry, could we ever, with juttice, 
be accufed of hurting the intereft or property of particular perfons, 
of damping the early efforts of dawning genius, or of obfrudting 
the progrefs of ufeful knowlege, by unfair reprefentations, or ground~ 
lefS and invidious cenfures. T 

@ 


Art. 10. 4 Refutation of the Remarks on the Inftitutes of Expe- 
rimental Chemifiry: In a Letter addreffed to the Members. of 
the Society for the Encouragement of Arts, Mauufaciures, and 
Commerce. 8vo. 1s. Nourfe. 


In this pamphlet, which Mr. Doffie very properly addreffes to the 
Members of the Society above-mentioned, he firit endeavours to con- 
vince them of the defign of the Author or Authors of the Remarks, 
to prejudice him in his election; he next points out feveral inftances 
of low cunning in their manner of attacking him, and then proceeds 
to expofe, with great clearnefs and precifion, the inconfiftency, the 
ignorance, and injultice manifefted in the greater part of their parti- 
cular criticifms. ; 

As the point which probably gave rife to the Remarks, is now de- 
termined, we fhall decline entering farther into the particulars of a 
controverfy which can afford but little entertainment or inftruction to 
the generality of Readers. Mr. Doflie concludes his pamphlet with 
the tollowing fenfible obfervations. 

* I will wave the confideration of the remaining articles, by which 
* the Writers of the Remarks attempt to shew the Inftituies of Ex- 
* perimental Chemiftry to de @ contemptible work, as they have called 
‘it; though on their undergoing a like comment, the far greateft 
¢ part would prove equally unfair and abfurd, with thofe we have 
* already examined. I think it proper, however, to acknowleg¢, 
‘ there may be among them one or two miftakes in point of facts; 
€ into which [ have, however, been led by confidence in an, autho- 
¢ xity that might well juftifyme: and one inaccuracy, in the fubiti- 

* tuting 
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tuting the name of one falt for another; which, it is obvious, from 

© other parts of my works, was owing to inadveitency, aad not igno- 
“rance. Inall other pcints touched upon by thek Writers as fau!ts 
‘ or defcéts, I undertake to juitiiy myle {elf where there is 10 typo- 
¢ graphical failure. Ido not pictend, neverthelefs, that it is io the 
‘ pericction of my work folely, that 1 owe fo compleat a u umph in 
¢ the vindication of it; the want of knowlege of ‘the fubje ct in my 
¢ cenfurers, and, peihaps, even that of natural abilities, have been, 
‘] mutt confels, very favourable tome. Iam not fo arrogant as to 
‘imagine, that in a work, of which the defign is fo great “and ncWs 
‘ comprizing feveral thoufand articles of the moft various nature 

‘ many of them € <treinely nice and complex, there i. not to be found 
¢ 4 fafitient number of inaccuracies and errors, relating to particu 

‘ {ubjects, to fill with comments on them, eighteen pages, the quan- 
‘tity of the Remaiks: and yet I fhould not think even this would 
* piove the work to be contemptibie, confidered ab rftyactedly ; and 
¢ much lefs, in comparifon, even to the lateft publifhed by others. 

‘ | hope, therefore, you will now fee this axcnymovs pamphlet in 
¢ its truc lig ght, and be convinced, that it was written with the un- 
© fair and malevolent de! fign of injuring me in your opinion: which 
« the very circumftances or its beme publifhed at this particular crifis, 
é and without a name, are of themfelves fafficient to fuggeft. For 
‘whoever takes upon himfelf to cenfure books on philofophic and 
 pract tical fubjecis, which the Author has publicly acknowleged, 
‘ efpecially where facts and experiments are in queftion, ought to 
« put his name to fuch work of cenfure; onhierwite there is room to 
* fu! pect that his motives are ungenerous, and his criticifm: unjuft ; 
‘ as there can be no reafon for any man to be afhamed of flanding 
‘ forth in the caufe of truth with his face uncovered, when ke vindi- 
* caces her by candid and honourable methods. 

* } repeat here, that 1 hope the occafion will excufe the liberty I 
«have taken’ of addreffing this to you; as it greatly concerns the in- 
‘ terett | have in your good opinion, to prevent the prejudices in- 
“tended to be raifed againft me.’ I : 


Art. 11. The Spirit of Contradiction. A new Comedy of two 
A&s, as it ts acted at the Theatre-Reyal in Covent-Garden. ay 
a Gentleman of Cambridge. 8vo. xs. Lownds. 


A very entert aining, and humorous Farce.—A country Gentieman, 
having a daughter, who has two Suitors ; the one a wealthy Grazier, 
and the other an Officer in the army, is defirous of beftowing her 
upon one of them: he cannotthink, however, of proceeding in his 
defien without the confent of his wife ; whofe difpofition and tem- 
per "lead her to contradi@ every body. A fcheme 1 laid, therefore, 
to perfuade her that his intentions are to marry his daughter to the 
Officer, while in reality he prefers: his rival. 


This plot is in a fair way to fucceed; the mother infifting, in 


Contradiction to her hufband, on giving her daughter to the latter ; 


when the young Lady, who fecretly gives the preference to the Cap- 


tain, artfully gets her mother made acqu: ainted with the trick put on 
her: on whi ich the tables are turned, and the favoured Lover and 
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the young Lady, in appearance againft the confent of all Parties, are 
formally contracted. 

The coniract being figned, however, the Lovers appear fo well fa. 
tisfied with each other; the difappointed Rival fo eafily confoled, 
and the father fo readily reconciled, that the good woman lofes all] 
patience, and vows revenge on them all. . 

The character of Mrs. Partlet, the Lady poffefied of this fpirit of 
contradiction, is highly finifhed, and well fupported: the dialogue 
of this little piece is alfo natural, eafy, and well adapted to the cha. 
raéters. The following scene may ferve the Reader as a {pecimen of 
the turn and humour of the whole. 


Scene Randal at work in the Garden, he grates bis fpade and fings, 


A Gard’ ner is a noble trade ; 

No arms fo ancient as the fpade: 
Tho’ Kings, with titles, makea flir, 
Their grandfire was a Gardener. 


Enter Mrs. Partlet. 


¢ Mrs. Part. Ceafe this merriment, pray. Lefs noife, and more 
work, would {peak you a better fervant. Was not that my huf- 
© band you was talking to juit now? 

“ Rand. Yes, madam. Che was afking my Meifter a few queftions. 

¢ Mrs. Part. Queftions! What bufinefs have you to afk queftions, 
© or he to anfwer them? I thought | had told you, it was from me 
‘ only you were to take directions. But you are a very, a very hy- 
* pocrite, firrah! What, you have been wheedling and colloguing 
* with him, have you! You have taken him for your protector! 
‘ But you fhall both find your miftakes, Out of my doors you shall 
“ go, the moment your time’s up. 

‘ Rand. I bezeech you, madam 

* Mrs. Part. Yes, yes, you lay your wife heads together to thwart 
‘ and contradict me: you are his advifer, his counfellor, forfooth. 
* He faid'the other day, that his Gardener had good notions. A fine 
* age, truly, when fuch fellows as you fhall pretend to have notions! 

* Rand. Che only beg, madam 

‘ Mrs. Part. Your begging will be in vain; for I am refolved 
* you fhall go. Nay, I know not what hinders me from turning 
* you away this very inftant. 

‘ Rand. Why, that’s my requeft to you, madam; if you woud 
© but hear a body. 

‘ Mrs. Part. And what is your requeft, I pray? 

© Rand. ‘That you wou'd be pleafed to difcharge me this infant. 
© My Lady Ever green wants a Gardener, and has fent this morning 
* to hireme, and Meifter has given his confent to let me go. 

* Mrs, Part. Your Mailer has given his confent to let you go! Fine 
© doings, truly! And fo I am t6 be left without a Gardener! Was 








‘ever patience fo abufed! But you fhall none of you have yout 
* wills. I fay you fhall not go this week: nay, perhaps you thall 


“not go at all, fince you are fo hafty, 


. Rand 
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¢ Rand. Madam, my Lady Ever-grecn will give me vorty fhillings 


¢ a year more. 

‘ Mrs. Part. Well, and are not my forty fhillings a year as gocd 
¢ as my Lady Ever-green’s? 

* Rand. Yes, madam: but then your temper, an’t pleafe you~ 

¢ Mrs. Part. Blefs me! I ama terrible bugbear! Every body is 
‘ harping upon my temper ; when, I vow to heaven, there is not fo 
‘ mild, or 4o reafonable a perfon in the whole country. 

¢ Rand. But what every body zays, madam 

‘ Mrs. Part. Every bedy is a liar, and none but fools believe every 





‘body. But no more; you fhall tlay at leaft till my daughter’s mar-, 


‘ riage is over. 

‘ Rand. Andis Mifs Harriet to be married zoon? 

‘ Mrs. Part. What's that to you? May be, aye; may be, no; 
« juft as | fhall think proper. Pray what is your judgment pon the 
' same 

‘ Rand. My judgment, you know, madam, you never regarded. 
‘ If che zet any thing in the zun, you always move it into the zhade. 

‘ Mrs. Part. Come, come, your opinion and my hufband’s, I 
¢ fuppofe, are the fame. Which of the two parties has his voice? 

‘ Rand. Madam, there wants a new handle to the {cythe. 

‘ Mrs. Part. Anfwer me, I fay, to.my queition. 

‘ Rand. Ods my life! how forgetful lam! You order’d the up- 

‘ per ground to be zown with par{nips ; ch’il go and prepare it this 

* jnitant. [ Axis. 

‘ Mrs. Part. This is a fecret and a fubtil knave! My hutband 
‘has certainly made his choice, and, if poflible, I muit difcover 
‘ which way he is inclined. My dau heer too, | fuppofe, has fettled 
‘ her foolith affection. But I'll balk ’em both, or Pm not Mrs.. 
* Partlet. 


Enter Harriet and Betty. 


‘Qh, are you come daughter !——-Walk off, Minx. We don’t want 
* your company. [Exit Betty: 
‘ Har. Pray, madam, what is your pleafure with me, this 
* morning ? 
‘ Mrs, Part. When you have done your prating, daughter, I'll 
* tell you. | 
* Har. I wait your commands, madam. 
© Mrs. a. Why, I maft tell you then, that lam much deceived 
‘in you: I took you to be of a megk, plain-meaning temper, like 
‘my own; but I find you to be a fly diflembling hufly: your fa- 
* ther’s fpirit, exactly ! 
‘ Har. Pray, madam, let me know in what I have offended ? 
* Mrs. Part. Nay, ’tis my fault; 1 am orly too good, and too 
‘indulgent, that’s all: but I'll put it to you for the laft time. Be 
‘ fincere with me, once in your life, and tell me, whether you have 
‘a mind to be married, or not? 
‘ Hr. Ihave already told you, madam, that whilit my parents 
‘ are living, I ought to have ao will of my own.. 3s 
Z 4 Mrs. 
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‘ Mrs. Part. But you muft own you have one, notwithftanding, 


¢ Lookye, my Dear, all that I feek is your fatisfattion ; therefore ' 
Do you’ think 


* open your whole heart to me without referve. 
‘ that matrimony can make a young woman happy? 

‘ H.r, There are fome women, madam, who think it the happieft 
« of ftates ; as, indeed, there are others, who find it the moft mi. 
* ferable. 

‘ Mrs. Part. Oh! then you utterly difclaim marriage? 

* Har. I don’t fay fo neither, madam. 
* Mrs. Part. What do you fay then; Pr’ythee explain yourfelf, 





© You muft Jook upon it as a good or a bad thing; either to be'¢o. 


© veted or avoided. 
‘ Har, Madam, I neither wifh it, nor fear it; "tis a fubje&tI have 


* thought but very flightly on. The arguments for and againft feem 


‘ to me pretty near equal ; fo that Iam as yet wholly indifferent, 
¢ Mrs. Part. ’ Tis that indifference diltracts me, huffy. You have 
* too much fenfe to continue in fo foolifh a ftare. 
‘ § Har. I prefume, madam, it is the ftate a danghter ought to con- 


* tinue in, that fhe may fubmit the more cheurfully to a mother’s de- 


* termination. 

* Mr:. Part. Suppofe I was to determine you a hufband ? 

‘ Har, In fuch a cafe, the reafons for marriage would appear to 
* me the ftrongett. 

* Mrs. Part. Why fo, pray ? 

‘ Har. Becaufe my duty to you wou’d oblige me to forget thofe 
* which are againit it. 

‘ Mrs. P.rt. Whatif I were to determine you to remain fingle? 
' © Hur. Then, madam, the reafons againft marriage, only, fhou’d 
*“be hearken’d to, 

‘ Mrs. Pari, What fhifts and evafions are here! Blefsme! I 
* fhall lofe all my patience! Shall it be faid then, that I am unable 
* to penetrate your true inclination ? 
‘'§ H.r, My inclination, madam, isto be direfted wholly by yours. 
"© Mrs. Part. Was there ever fuch obftinacy! perpetually contra- 
* dicting me! | 

* Har. Cana blind fubmiffion to your will be termed contradiétion? 

* Mrs. Part. Yes, yes; itis, itis! For I would have you have 
* awill of your own, and you are pleafed not to have one. | 

‘ Har. But, madam 

4 Mrs. Part. Oh, Ican bear it no longer! Hold your tongue, 
* do.—Here again it will be faid, that Iam in the wrong, I warrant, 
* But’tis yours that may be truly call’d a Spirit of Contradi@ion”’— 





K-nr-k 


Art.12. 4 Review of the Works of the Rev. Mr. Hawkins, 
late Profeffor of Poetry in the Univerfity of Oxford, &c. By 
an impartial Reader, 8vo. 1s. Kinnerfley. 


Our Readers may remember, or, by turning to our Review 
for Oftober laft, may fee, in what manner we treated Mr. Haw- 
kins as an Author; and what little room the prefent Writer has 

| 0 


























to reprefent our remarks on his Mifcellanies as the refult of :W/ nature, 
dtradion, falfeood, and folly. | nego 

It is with reluctance that we take up our Reader’s time, in re- 
plying to any one who has fo unjuftly and {curriloufly attacked us ; 
but as this occafional Reviewer takes upon him confidently to affert, 
our having acted on pitiful and malevolent. principles, and _protefls 
againft our future filence and moderation, we fhould be wanting to 
ourfelves, both in.point of reputation and intereft, if we pafied too 
lightly over an infult of this nature, 

Whatever this writer may do, the public will believe us when we 


afare them, on the folemn affirmation of the Author of the Strifturea 


on Mr. H.’s Mifcellanies, that the Reviewer entertained not the 
Jeaft ill-will againft that gentleman, on the {core of principle, _per- 
fonal pique, former difpute, or any occafion whatever :, fo that this 
Writer’s infinuating that any of thofe Strictures were dictated by pre- 
judice, or malevolence to the Author of the Mifcellanies, is more 
jeandaloufly bafe, than any expreflion of ours can be improper. 

To fay the truth, we apprehend Mr. H., and his friends have found 
the voice of the public correfponding too much with ours, to anfwer 
the extravagant expeétation they feem to have formed, of his being 


eltcemed one of the firtt Divines, Philofophers, and Poets of the age. | 


Atleaft, we cannot help thinking they find themfelves perhaps alittle 
miftaken, in having ‘* confidered our cenfure as immaterial to his 
“reputation.” In fact, notwithftanding this writer accufes us, in fo 
illiberal a ftrain, of unjuitly and malicioufly depreciating Mr. H.’s 
merit, he is generally obliged to admit us in the right, after taking 
much ineffe€tual pains to prove the contrary; his beft arguments 
being thofe of the palliating kind, in which Mr. H, is rather excufed 
than defended. | 

This Remonftrator fets out with our remarks on his theological 
writings ; and, after giving feveral proofs of his literary fagacity, 
adds an exemplary one of his candour and charity. We had faid 
that it were as well to difpute about colours with the blind, as with 
men who reject the authority of the Scriptures, concerning fome 
articles of the chriftian faith. On which this impartial Reader con- 
cludes, that ‘ fure a man might as well difpute about colours with 
‘the blind, as about divinity with the Reviewers.” .On what 
grounds doth this Writer thus take the unwarrantable liberty to infi- 
huate that we reject the authority of the Scriptgres ? Is it becaufe we 
do not fubfcribe implicitly to the abfurdities contained in the Atha- 
nafian doétrine of the Trinity? Is it becaufe we do not fall in with 
the extravagant reveries of every wrong-headed enthufiaft, that we 
are faid to reject the authority of the Scriptures ? 

As to what was hinted, in our remarks, concerning the moral attri- 
butes and exiftence of the Deity; as this Writer difcovers plainly, 
that he neither underftands the argument, nor our ftriétures thereon, 
we fhall pafs over the odd things he has faid on that head: By his 
own conceffion, however, it appears, that he ceniures us only for 
being too rigidly in the right; as he fuppofes, that ‘ few Readers, 
* belides ourlelves, will infift upon ftri&t philofophy in every fentence 
f of a treatife, the arguments of which are profefledly founded upon 
‘ prin- 
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* principles of plain reafoning and common fenfe,’ What ftran 


notion this our antagonift_ may have of philofophy, we cannot gel} } 
but, for our parts, we know of none worthy that name that is not’ 


founded upon principles of piain reafon and common fenfe. : Sq 


much fagacity, neverthelefs, is réquired on every fubje&, as to know... 


common fenie from nonfenfe ; and certainly if the higheft decree of 
penetration and philofophical precifion be requifite ia any cafe, it 
muft be in that wherein the exiftence and attributes of the Deity are 
the point in queftion. | 


By way of excufing the weaknefs of his friend’s argument, he . 


tells us again, that * it is ftrange he cannot be fuffered to write with. 
“ out the penetration of a Newton, or the experience of a Boyle? 
Indeed, Sir, he has our leave to write without either ; but at thedame 


time we hope we may take the liberty to fay, he does not appear to.» 


be a philofopher till he writes like one. 

After this, we are called to account for having cenfured Mr. H,, 
as a Jogician. He had affirmed of a moral propofition, that it: wag 
« a truth as capable of demonftration as any in Buclid ;? an affertion 
to which we objected. For this, our Antagonift calls us word. 
catchers, and fays, * Itits fuficient, than Mr. H.’s propofition is, 
* in its kind, {9 capable of demonftration; a moral truth being one 
* thing, and a mathematical truth another.’ Very true: but the 
former is not fo capable of demonftration as the latter. There ate 
however, many undoubted truths, that we know to be fuch, only on 
hearfay, prefumption, or appearances ; but are thefe equally demon- 
fixable with mathematicat truths ? 

We deemed it a defect alfo, in Mr. H.’s Logic, that he thould 
take for granted what he afferts ta he {0 clearly demonftrable, viz. 
‘ that the good and evil things of this life are not always diftributed 
* according to the exact proportions of merit and demerit of man- 
© kind.’ Fy which this Gitte replies, by afking what elfe he fhould 
have taken for granted but that which was demonftrable >—-Why, as 
a logician, he fhould have taken only that for granted which was zo¢ 
by any means to be demonftrated. There is indeed no occafion to 
demonttrate a propofition, of which every man of common fenfe muff 
very readily allow the truth. But this Critic fhews himfeif very igno- 
rant, in fuppoiing the above propofition to be fuch. It has been fre- 
quently controverted, and the contrary rendered plaufible, even by 
writers of indifputable abilities. 

Mr. H, was again cenfired for folving one problem by propofin 
anoiher, or fuppoting the truth of one propofition would be grantes 
by thofe who admit of another equivalent. In which, however, this, 
fagacious Critic owns he fees nothing ftrange: for, fays he, ‘ Sup- 
* pofe I firit aflert that the foul may exift for ever in a future ftate 5 
“ and next aver that the foul of man is of an immortal nature ; would 
* not he, who grants me the truth of one of thefe affertions, admit 
‘ without hefitation the other ?? No doubt of it s but what fort of an 
argument is this, to prove cither the one or the other? Yet fach'is 
Mr..H.’s; and indeed, if his advocate had intended to turn it into 
ridicule, he could not have fucceeded better. In fa@, he is here 
reduced to own his friend’s reafoning to be per/aps a@ little embarrafid 


and perplexed. 
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As to our pafling over Mr. H,’s irrefragable proofs of the doctrine 
of the’ Trinity, and his determination of the controverfy, whether the 
ancient Jews believed, ihe doctrine of a future ftate ; we have only to 
fay, that thofe pretended proofs did not appear fatisfactory, or fuch 

rofefled determination decifive enough, to engage us to enlarge on 
thofe fubjects.. ‘This writer may, if he pleafes, and as he affects to 
do, fappofe every argument unanfwerable that remains unanfwered ; 
but it happens not unfrequently, that the manners of the difputant 
merit only conjempt and filence. In a word, addrefied immediately 
to this Critic, we would apprize you, Sir, that thofe of Mr. H. and 
yourfelf deferve not even this reply. His explicitly difavowing all 
ancer and velemence, after having put the moft injurious conftruGion 
on. our exprefizuns, and loaded us with invettives, is like your own 
affectation of defpifing our cenfure, and taking the troubije to writé 
a pamphlet to abufe us for it. 

We come next, and in the laf place, to juftify what we have af- 
ferted refpecting Mr. H.’s talents for poetry ; and in which his pre- 
fent advocate thinks we have done him injuflice. It is true we did 
hit ona few paflages wherein our late Profeflor appeared to no great 
advantage a> a matter of his art. But it feems as if this Critic did not 
thiak good verification effential to poetry. An indifferent poet may, 
at this time of day, compofe better verfes in point of numbers, than a 
bard of the firit repute, a century or twoago: but it does not thence 
follow, that a good poet may be allowed to write worle verfes now. 
‘There may be good verfifiers that are bad poets, but no good poet 
can be a bad verfifier, Swift thought even.a falfe rhyme a capital 
defeé&t in modern verification : and yet our having pointed out fome 
wretched ones, is cenfured as érifling, il-natured, and groundlefs. 

As to Mr. H.’s merit in blank verfe, or in his latin tranflations, we 
do not think it fufficiently, intitles. him to the name of a poet inde- 
finitely ; fince, with refpect to the harmony of poetical numbers, th 
greater part of modern blank verfe is in truth no verfe at all. ; 

But we have allowed, fays this Hypercritic, that Cymbeline is a 
beautiful and correct piece of dramatic poefy. We have fo. With- 
out taking from Mr. H.’s merit, however, in reforming that piece, 
may we not afk whofe play itis? Is not the poetical part of it almoft 
entirely Shakefpear’s ? | 

Mr. H. has indeed compofed tragedies of his own defign and co- 
louring, to the merit of which we have alfo fubfcribed; and as 2 
tragedy is of one fpecies of poetry, it may be faid the Writer may 
thence be juftly denominated a poet. On this f{core, to retra&a little 
then of what we have before faid, let our Jate Profeflor be ranked 
among 


‘ The bards of Britain that have /ain'd in Song.’ 


Let his Siege of Aleppo alfo thine along with him. ‘Whatever degree 
of merit we may be fuppofed to have afcribed to that piece, we do 
not think the Siege of Damafcus a whit inferior : and yet, perhaps, 
neither Mr. H. nor his friend would be fatisfied, if we were to place 
the author of the firft no higher, in the rank of poets, than the inge- 
mous author of the latter. 

But 
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But as comparifons are odious, and we do not mean to Offend; Wwe 
drop this ungrateful fubject. We fhould alfo here difmifs this ‘fagad 
cious Reviewer of Reviewers, did we not think it neceflary to animade 
vert a little ona general objeétion he makes to our remarks, »J¢ 
feems, we did not dwell long enough, either in praife or cenfarépop 
every fingle piece; we did not quote all the beautiful, or repre. 
Kenfible, paflages that might have been felected throughout the whole 
three volumes ; neither did we, in juttification of our cenfure, give 
long critical differtations on the feveral blemifhes we noted ; or éntex 
into profound difquifitions to refute the arguments we thouglit ‘weak 
or frivolous. Hence our account of this work is cenfured as confity 
ing of narrow paragraphs unworthy fo de/erving a fubjed. 


Can Mr. Hawkins, however, or his miftaken friends, be fo wnreau: 


fonable as to think, we ought to have taken up five or fix ‘fheets of 
our Review with remarks on his book? Our Readers, we prefume, 
would have thanked us as little for fuch an unprecedented trefpa(on 
our plan, as they would be now difpofed to do, fhould we comply 
with this Writer’s or Mr. H.’s demand, and enter into a formal dif- 
pute with him on the myftery of the Trinity; which for this reafon 
we fiill think proper to decline. 
abrere & K~n-k 


Art. 13. The Reviewers reviewed; or, the Bujfh-fighters ex- 
- ploded: Being a Reply to the Animadverfions made by the Au- 
thors of the Monthly Review, on a late Pamphlet, entitled, 
Sir Ifaac Newton’s #ther realized. Yo which is added, by 
way of Appendix, Electricity rendered ufeful in medicinal In- 
tentions. Illuftrated with a Variety of remarkable Cures: per- 
formed in London. By R. Lovett, of the Cathedral Church 
of Worcefter. 8vo. 1s. Sandby. 


’ As we prefume the difputes we are occafionally involved in with 
Authors, who conceive their Writings unjuftly cenfured, feldom af- 
ford- much entertainment to our Readers, we are defirous to avoid as 
much as poflible every caufe of fruitlefs altercation. 

It is for this reafon that we frequently pafs over the more general 
accufations, laid againft us, of partiality, inattention, or ignorance; 
leaving the merits of ovr caufe undefended at the bar of the public. 
But when the matter controverted relates lefs to ourfelves than to the 
caufe of fcience or literature, we conceive, that we are in fome mea 
fure neceflitated to enter on our juftification. 

In the prefent cafe, however, there is a degree of mortification at- 
tending it, which we fhould not have been fubjected to, in engaging 
with a more able and more decent antagonift. It is, yet, as mucl 
beneath the authors of the Review to return his language, as. it 1s 
below their profeffion, as critics, to expofe the farther abfurdities of 0 
illiberal a Writer. But as fome of our Readers may pofibly think we 
ought, on fo curious a topic, to have entered into a more particular 
explanation of the matter in difpute, we fhall take fomewhat more 
noticeof this pamphlet, than the talents of fuch an opponent may 
feem to deferve., 
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Setting afide the mifconftructions put on our former animad- 
yrfions, and the /evere petulance with which Mr. Lovett chattifes his 
Reviewers 3 fetting thefe afide as deferving only the fmile they ex- 
cjgd on our firit curiory. perufal of his pamphlet; the matter of de- 
hate between us is, ‘ Whether the exiftence of an ztherial fluid, 
‘ fych as was imagined by Sir lfaac Newton, and: rendered very pro- 
‘ pable by the experiments and reafoning of Meflieurs Hoadley and 
« Wilfon, be proved to ocudar demonfiration in electrical experiments,” 
Mr. Love.t and many others afirm itis; and we have taken upon 
ourfelves to deny it, for reafons which the Reader may have feen in 
former Review *. ‘Thefe our eleétricity-monger controverts in his 
prefeat pamphlet 5 and has contrived a new experiment to give us, as 
he fays, for once at leaft, ocular demonftration, that thofe identical 

ticles of fire, which appear to ruth out of a fword, a piece of wire, 
or other pointed body, when eleétrified, do really pafs through the 
pores of fuch {word or wire; and that thefe very particles are thofe 
of fuch an etherial fluid. 

His expeiiment, however, proves nothing more than that. water 
isa conductor of the eleétric force;. which we never difputed. And, 
as to the particles which appear to ruth out of the conducting body, 
being thofe of the ztherial fluid, and actually pafling thro’ the pores 
of fuch body ; a very little attention to the fuppofed properties of 
fuch 2 fluid will be fufficient to convince to the contrary any man of 
common underttanding, that has the leaft well-founded pretenfion to 
phyfical knowledge. , 

In the firft place, this fluid is fuppofed to be ‘ fo extremely fubtile 
‘ as to pervade the pores of all bodies whatever that we are conver- 
‘ fant with, and to be difperfed through whatever vacuum it is in our 
‘ power to produce by art.’? In the next place, it is held to be ex- 
tremely elaitic. Now the known property of an elaftic fluid is a 
propenfity to maintain an equilibrium, or an equality of refiftance 
among all its parts: fo that, were it more denfe in one part than in 
another, it would endeavour to recede from the denfer to the rarer 
part, till fuch equilibrium fhould be reftored. And hence, indeed, 
might arife a current in fuch a fluid. But if it be fo fubtile, or its 
component particles fo fmall, as to pervade all bodies that we are 
converfant with, how is it poflible for us to keep it condenfed, as we 
do the eleftric fire, in a glafs receiver? How comes it that, when the 
phial is charged with the electric fire, if it be fuch a fluid, it doth not 
dicharge itfelf as foon as any other electrified body? Or, indeed, 
how comes it that the phial is capable of being charged at all? 
Why does not this fubtile elaftic fluid efcape as well thro’ the pores of 
the glafs as thro’ thofe of the wire? Glafs, it may be faid, is not a 
conductor of the eleétric fire. Very true: but if this fire be the 
above-mentioned fluid itfelf, whofe particles are fo extremely fubtile, 


‘why is it not? How comes it that one electric per /e is found in na- 


ture? Or why is not its nature changed by being any time in contact 
with non-eleétric bodies ? 

Electricians may fuppofe, indeed, that fuch a fluid is contained ig 
a greater quantity in fome bodies than in others; and that ia the 


* See Review for April 1759. 
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pores: of the moft ready conductor of ele€tricity, it hardly exiftsg al} 
while glafs, refin, and other bodies of the ike kind, abound ‘with my 
But the abfurdity is apparent while they admit fuch a fluid tox f 
extremely fubtile and elaftic. Admitting, therefore, the exittenes of 
fach a fubtile elattic fluid, it ought not to be miftuken for what jg 
called the electric fire ; which appears capable of rarefa@tion and Con. 
denfation, or of being increafed or decreated in a given {pace'; while 
the fluid itfelf, from its elafticity and extreme fubtilty, cam’ never be 
retained in a ftate of condenfation by any body whatever. 

It is hence evident, that the appearance of the eleétric fire, to 
whatever fimilar conclufion it may tend, does by no means prove 
to ocular demonfiration the exiftence of fuch an atherial fluid as we 
have above-mentioned. 

But, perhaps, a man fo ignorant, as to talk of “ a’ phenomenon 
* having the fame effential properties as a body,’ will not comprehend 
us; or, if he does, willafk us, whatthofe fiery particles are, if they 
are not thofe of the fubule fluid, actually paffing through the pores 
of bodies? 

As an anfwer to this queftion, we fhall only give our opinion, that 
the appearance of fire or flame, in the above-mentioned experiment, 
is occafioned by the violent agitation of the heterogeneous particles 
of the common air ; which are thus affected by a motion propagated, 
not only through a fluid exifting in the pores of the condutting body, 
but by the folid particles themfelves, from one to another, throughout 
the whole of fuch body. 

It would take up too much room to enter here into an illuftration 
of fo intricate a fubje&t ; which we leave to fuch as may make it the 
particular objeét of their ftudy; taking the liberty to obferve, that 
the defign of our work is miftaken by fuch, as fuppofe it the bufinels 
of the Reviewers, to fet every wrong-headed Author right; or that 
they have arrogantly undertaken to fupply every thing they may 
fee wanting in the works of others. ‘They think it, imgeneral, fut- 
ficient, that they point out the principal defeéts in the pérformanees 
of fuch miftaken Writers; who would alfo do well, inftead of obiti- 
nately perfifting in their errors, and growing impatient at well-meant 
reproof, to fubmit with temper, and learn to profit, by jut cor- 


rection. 
K-»-k 
POETICAL. 


Art. 14. The Moyor of Wigan. A Tale, &c. By Hillary 
Butler, Efg; 8vo. rs. Owen, &o. 


A dirty ftory, poorly told. 


Art. 15. Poems on various Subjefs. By Edward Stephens. 
8vo. 2s. 6d, fewed. Dodfley. 


As the Author of thefe poems modeftly confefles his want of a li- 
beral education, and that he is not fo vain as to hope, for the fmiles 
general approbation, we fhall hold them exempted from the feverity 


of criticiim. * Excited,’ fays he, ‘ by the various and ee 
* icene’ 
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‘genes of Nature, I have introduced fome poems of a defcriptive 
«kind; others, on the univerfal paffion of Love; nor is the collec- 
‘ tion deftitute of fubjects of a more interefting naturez hoping that 
¢tho’ few among them fhould be found capable ‘of entertaining the 
¢ mind at a vacant hour, there will be fewer to immoralize and ‘de- 
¢ bale it.’ . 

The following extracts may ferve as a {pecimen of Mr.:Stephens’s 
poetical talents. 


Precepts frem the Book of Wispom. 


Hearken unto thy Father that begat thee, and defpife not thy 
Mother when fhe is old. Prov. xxiii. 22. 


‘T 1S Wifdom fpeaks, her voice divine 
Attend, my fon, and life is thine. . 

Thine, taught to fhun the devious way, io 
Where Folly leads the blind attray : i 
Let Virtue’s lamp thy footfteps guide, 

And fhun the dang’rous heights of Pride ; ' 
The peaceful vale, the golden mean, 

The path of life purfue, ferene. 

The Wanton fhun, whofe Syren voice 
Would tempt thee to forbidden joys ; 

Death lurks beneath the foothing founds, 
And while fhe charms thy heart, fhe woundss 
’Tis twilight now—and lo! fhe comes, 

In gay attire, and rich perfumes ; 

Her foul fits watchful in her eyes, 

And meditates the future prizes 

Now here, now there, her fhifting feet, 

Try ev'ry filent, dark retreat ; 

Nor try in vain; for lo! a youth 

Far wand’ring from the path of Truth, 

‘The wanton eyes, with fatal gaze ; 

She clafps him with a fond embrace : 

Long have I trod this fecret ground, 

She cries, to {eek thee—art thou found ? 

My vows are paid, my faults forgiv’n, : 
Peace off ‘rings bribe offended Heav’n. a | 
With tap‘ftry have I deck’d my bed, 
O’er Egypt's finelt linen {pread, 

Perfum’d it with a lover’s care, 

With aloes, cmnamon, and myrrh. 

Come, let us fill with love the night, 

And revel till the morning light: 

Come, gentle youth! oh! come; nor fear 
An interrupting hufband near. 


. 
—— —<— aw a. 


To this paraphrafe we fhall add another little piece, wherein the 
fentiments are mote properly the Writer’s own. 


On 
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| . On YOUWT H. 


ai ‘Say, prying boy, haft thou not feen, 

| 5 When Flora clothes the fields in:green, 
The cowflip and the vi'let rife* 
Their beauteous heads to charm thy eyes? 
Haft thou not gaz’d with fond delight 

~ On the pure lilly’s virgin white? 
(Lillies, more fpotlefs-fair confefs’d, 
Than Chloe’s charms, or Chloe’s breatt ;) 
Rofes in rich vermillion glow, 
In vary’d colours tulips blow ; 
Haft thou not feen that very hour 
The heav’ns diffolve into a fhow’r? 
When lo! the languid flow’rs decay, 
And foon their beauties fade away. 
Thus Youth, to-day in all its bloom, 
Joyous, exults in years to come ; 
To-morrow, fome unkind difeafe 
Does on the boaftful ftripling feize ; 
His beauties fade, fore-pain’d, he pines, 
And life, and all its joys refigns. 


Need we give any further example of the mediocrity of this rw. 


ral Mute? K-n-k 


* Here the Bard has facrificed fenfe to found. For rife, read raife; and it will 
then be good Englifh, tho’ net good rhime. ! F 


a POLITICAL. t cuisaate 

| Art. 16. Perpetual Supplies for the State; by Annuities. - 
verfians: Intwo Numbers of Subjcribers. 1, a 
ber effecting ample Supplies, and a ceafing of t ax, 
Window Money, and other unneceffary Duties ; and raifing 
Spare Millions for public Utility. Tl. The vA of that, 
Number, effecting as above, except. the pare Sy. refult- 
ing from that double Subfcription. Either of the two Num- 
bers are very eafily carried into Execution by the eae and 
Subjects, and both extremely benefitted by it; and alfo, wilwt- 


ful to any Part -of the Community. With an Appropriation of 


five Millions Yearly, fn cither Number of Subfcribers, for 
the Difcharge of the National Debt. 8vo. 1s. Wilkie. 


This'Scheme is by far too extenfive and complicated for us to a- 
bridge, fo as to give our readers a fatisfactory idea of it. We muft, 
therefore, refer them to the pamphlet itfelf, only premifing that the 
pian confifts of fo many parts, as not only render it difficult to com- 


mon appreheafions, but will likewife, probably, make the Execution: 
ef it perplexed, if not impracticable. pat R--d 


Art. 
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Art.17- Thoughts on the prefent War, and future Peace; where- 
in our prefent Meafures and Alliances, are candidly confidered. 
By aCountry Gentleman. 8vo. 1s. Cooper. 


This is the performance of fome violent Anti-Praffian, who affirms 
that oar alliance with Pruffia was owing to accidental circumftances, 
and is only temporary. ‘To accomodate all differences, he propofes 
that the King of Pruffia fhould cede Silefia to the Queen of Hun- 
gary, together with fome reafonable indemnification to Saxony, in 
confideration of which the Emprefs Queen fhould make over to him 
all her poffeffions in the Netherlands. If it fhould be objeSed, he 
fays, ‘ that by introducing fuch a Prince as the King of Pruffia, am- 
‘ bitious, enterprizing, and attive, into Flanders, a country fo well 
‘ calculated for trade, we fhall fet up a new rival incommertce, more 
¢ particularly if he fhould revive the project of an Eaft-India Com- 
‘ pany at Oitend, as his endeavouring it even at Embden, fufficient- 
« ly thews he wanted.’— He anfwers, ‘ that by the fame treaty which 
‘ put him in poffeffion of the Netherlands, we may flipulate in exprefs 
‘terms, that no fhip from any of its ports fhall ever be permitted to 
‘ trade in that part of the world.’ ‘This divifion is eafily carved out 
upoa paper, but it is much to be doubted, whether the parties in- 
terefted would confent to the partition. Befides, admitting one na- 
tion to have a right to reflrain another from making ufe of the ad- 
vantages which nature and a convenient fituation afford it, yet, is it 

be tuppofed that a wile and fpirited Prince like the King of Pruffia, 
would make an exchange under fuch ftrange reftri€tions ? Ur fhould he 

accede to fuch atreaty, is it not to be expeed, that his, fubjects 
j would, neverthelefs, be permitted to make the molt of their happy 
fituation for trade ?_ By which means, inftead of accomodating diffe- 
rences, frefh fubjeéts of diffention would arife. But projectors are 
too apt to look eagerly on all the imaginary benefits attending their 
plan, without perceiving any of the inconveniencies. R. a 


Art. 18. The meee kh or Political and Anonymous Dif- 
courfes, upon the Recourfe which the Court of Lifbon has had to 
that of Rome, for the Chaftifement of the ‘fefuits. Tranflated 


from the Portegueze. 8vo. 1s. Seymour. 








This Gentleman is fuch a thorough Anti-Jefuit, that he cannot even 
endure the name of Jefuit; and he agrees with Pope Sixtus the Vth, 
In fincerely hating this order. This Pope, in the year 1590,. de- 
clared, in open Confiftory, his indignation at the name of Jefuit, 
Which they affumed, as if Jefus Chrift himfelf had been their foun- 
der. He added, that his intention was to corre& this abufe,, by pub- 
lifhing a Bull, and forcing them to fubftitute the name of Ignatians, 
to that of Jefuits, in imitation of other Monks who bear the name of 
their founders; being unwilling, that a title which belongs to all 
Chriftians in general, fhould be appropriated to a few. particulars 5 
for in the famne manner, faid he, that we are denominated Chriftians 
- the name of Chrilt, we might be ftlled Jefuits from the Name 
Or jetus. 


Rev. April 1760, Aa Our 
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Our Author. highly. cenfures the government of ‘Portugal, for.re 
mitting the trial of the Jefuits to Rome, and for-not executing therf 
direétly without any application to the Pope. But while he inveighs 
againft this order, he teems, in fome degree, to have adopted their 
principles: For he gives it as his opigion, that ‘ it would not:be 
‘ much amifs to put all the Jefuits to death; as we endeavour to root 
* out a whole neft of mice, though but. one has eat the. cheefe, 
Such advice, perhaps, may not appear fhocking in Portugal, where 
they know no bounds to revenge, but among us, who. entertain 
higher fentiments of juftice and moderation, it feems horrid and 


diabolical. hrh— a 


Art. 19. General Refleétions, occafioned by the Letter addreffed tp 
Two Great Men, and the Remarks on that Letter. 8vo. 64; 
Dilly. 

It is amazing how Projeors multiply! No fooner has one man 
formed a vifionary plan, than fifty are ready to deftroy it, and to 
build their own on the fame chimerical bottom. ‘This Gentleman to. 
ally difapproves of the two performances which make the fubje& of 
his refle€tions, but more efpecially the latter, He gives it as ‘his 
opinion, that the poffeffion of Cape Breton is of more importance 
than Canada ; and is extremely fevere on the Author of the Remarks, 
whom he accufes of exaggerating the advantages of Guadaloupe, 
and of wanting delicacy in point of regard to his country. Upon 
the whdle, this writer appears to mean well, and here and there ex. 
prefles himfelf with fpirit and propriety ; but his reafoning is by no 

means deep or conclufive. R— a 


Art. 20. 4 Dialogue between Two Great Ladies, 8vo. 6d. Cooper, 


_. ‘The Emprefs of Ruffia, and the Emprefs Queen are here introduced 
talking over their fChemes for carrying on the war. ‘They donot 
greatly’ accord in their fentiments, and whenever they differ, the 
-language is not very ceremonious on either fide: fo that’the readeyijs 
led to expect the Royal Ladies to pull caps before they part) No- 
thing Of this fort, however, happens; forthey part, as good Sifters 
Otight to'do, in perfect’amity, and with the warmelt refolutions to 
continue the war with the utmioft vigour.— Towards the clofe of this 


curious conference, the main defign of the Author appears, vizs To 


thew, that it isnot for the advantage of England to have alittle tern- 
tory in Germany—which only {erve, to involve us in other people’s 
quarrels, miftaking them for our ovtn ; and to prevent our maxing 


_a glorious peace, and fecuring our rights in America.—As this is a 


point which has been often canvafled by much abler pens than our 
Author’s, we think it not worth controverting, at this time. 


RELIGIOUS and CONTROVERSIAL. 


Art. 21. Elifba’s Pottaze at Gileal, fpciled by Symbolic ; 

Art, 21. Elifba’s Pottage at Gileal, [poiled by Symbalical Cookery 

.. @t Oxford. Being a few Remarks (ly a Reviewer *) on¢ 

Sermon preached before the Warden and College of- All-Sauls ut 

| the 
* This Parenthefis dees not relate to the Authors of the Monthly Reviews 
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the Univerfity of Oxford, on Friday the Second of November, 
1759. Being the Anniverjary of the Founder’s Commemora- 
tion. Printed for the Sans of the Prophets.’ 8vo. 6d. 


Stevens. 


» We have here fome humorous: and pertinent remarks on:the Ser- 
mon preached betore the Warden and College of Ali-fou's,’ &c. 
(See our Review of January laft) The Avathor does not approve of 
fhufling and cutting, as he calls it, with hiftorical faés in Scripture, 
and endeavours to turn into ridicule the tymbolical explanation which 
the Author of the Sermon gives of the portage pat s——-many readers 
will, probably think, that iuch an explanation deferved a more feri- 


ous rebuke, ee 


A Differtation upon that Spectes of Writing called Hu- 


; 
gs in 


lication of a Sermon preached at All-Souls College in Oxford, 
sn the jecond Day of November laf. 8vo.. 6d. Rivington. 


+} 
“ 


This fhort Differtation is written in a very fenfible and judicious 


maaner, ‘ine Author obferves, that there are certain fubjects which 
have a natural claim to aferious confideration; that the good of 
mankind, the honour of true religion, and the glory of God, fhould 
‘fvence every thought and expreifion of the Chrifian Writer, when 


he engages in fubjeéts connected with his profeffion; that the word 
s/ God has an undoubted right of being handled upon all occafions 
with decency and ferioufnefs ; that though the facred oracles will 
and the telt of any kind of examination, and however tortured by 
the feverity, or levity of their enemies, will like filver tried in the 
fre, come forth pure and unfallied ; yet will’a ludicrous method ‘of 
weatiag them prejudice, weak minds, who are more taken with:ap- 
peatance than reality, and are apt to think every thing ridicusous, in 
ufel’, which happens to be laughed at: - and that this is frequently 
the cafe even in common life, where good fenfe is laughed out.of 
countenance, by the licentioufnels of wit and fcurrility. _ Thefe ob- 
fervations, he applies to the Sermon which.he animadverts upon, 
and what he advances certainly deferves {crious confideration, Kr 


Art. 23. 4 fhort Account and Defence of the Athanafian Creed, 
with Refpeét to the Doétrine of the Trinity, in Letters occa- 
finally written to his Friends, by Thomas ‘Troughear, D.D. 
Reétor of North-Wood, Sc. in the Ifle of Wight. 8v0. 18. 


Rivington. 


Thefe Letters were publithed fome years ago in Hooker’s Weekly 
Mifcellany. There are fome new things, added by way of preface, 
but neither do the letters nor the preface, contain any thing that de- 
ferves the attention of an impartial enquirer after truth.—This good 
Doétor looks upon the Athanafian Creed, as one of the beft guards of 
the Catholic Faith, and tells us that thofe who wr at it, frike at 
the eftablifhment, not fo much of the Church of England, as of the 
7 . Aaz Charch 
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Church of Chrift, and would have nothing of Chriftianity at-all in 
the nation, “but every one left to ao that which is right in bis own 
eyes only:—~Judge, Reader, of the Dofétor’s candor from this {peci- 
men of it. ' . 


Art. 24. An Idea of Chriftian Communion and Chriftian Difi- 
pline.. To which 1s added, An Appendix :.Containing hort 
Obfervations on Mr. Killingworth’s Anfwer. to a Letter from 
Philocatholjcus, in Defence of the late Rev. Dr. Fames Fofter's 
Sermon of Catholic Communion, 8vo. 8d. Noon, : 


We have here an amiable view of that behaviour, which Chriftians 
ought to maintain towards one another. ‘The whole of what the 
Author advances, indeed, upon the fubject of Chriitian Communion, 
breathes an excellent {piit, and will be read with pleafure by eve 
one, who is defirous of cultivating fuch a temper and difpofition of 
mind, as is agreeable to the defign of the Gofpel.—The obfervations 
contained in the Appendix relate to a debate not very interefting ‘to 
the generality of :eaders. Rh 


Art. 25. Moral Inftructions from a Father to his Son, or, an 
eafy Method of jorming a Young Man to the Praétice of Vir- 
tue. Lranflated from the French of Monfieur 8. Du Four, 
by C. Witeman, Gent. N. P.S. 12mo. 1s. 6d. Owen. 


The duties we owe to God, to our fellow creatures, and ourfelves, 
are here pointed out in a plain, eafy, and familiar manner, without 
any ftudied ornaments of language, or accuracy of method. R 
Art. 26. 42 Effay on the Redemption, fhewing, in a clear and 

inteliigicie Manner, upon the Principles both of Reafonand 

Revelation, from demonftrable Principles of Government, and 

plain Texts of Scripture, why the Death of Chrift is of futh 

worth and efficacy in the Sight of God, as to purchafe Redemp- 
tion for us, and procure the Pardon of cur Sins. With a brie 
but clear Account of the Origin of Evil. To which is added, 

An Appendix, fetting forth the true End and Defign of. the 

Devil's Temptation of cur Saviour, _ By Thomas Goddard, 

4,M@M. 8vo. 6d. Baldwin. | 


Mr. Goddard promifes a great deal in the title-page of this per- 
formance, but hike many others who promife nitick. he performs 
little. It would be taking up our own time, and that of our rea- 
ders to very little purpofe, to give an account of the arguments he 
urges in fupport of his hypothefis, we fhall therefore content our- 
felves with faying, that he ‘has advanced nothing fatisfa¢tory upon 
the fubjects he treats of. , RK 


Art. 27. 4 Letter to the Rev. Mr. R 





yy Reétor of the An- 


tinamian Seé?, at Coachmaker’s-hall, in Noble-Street, where- 
4 the Abfurdity of bis Daéirine is expofed, his Principles « 
. techtay 
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tefted, his dangerous Errors clearly demonftrated, bis. miflaken 


Explanation of the Scriptures fully proved, and fubmitted to 
the Confidération of the thinking Part of Mankind 8vo. 4d. 
Pridden. 


This Letter is written in a coarfe, inelegant manner, but the wri- 
ter’s intentions appear to be very goad. He feems to have a fincere 
abhorrence of Antinomian principles, and to be defirous, as far as 
his influence may extend, to prevent thofe principles frdin {preading, 
and gaining ground in the world. KR 


Art. 28. 4 Differtation on the Gofpel-Damontacks. By Arthur 
Young, L. L. D. late Prebendary of Canterbury. 8vo. 1s. | 
Woodfall. ¥ 


The Editor of this Differtation acquaints us that it was occafioned 
by the Bifhop of St. David's tra& on the fame fubject —The An- 
thor writes modeftly and fenfibly, but does not feem to have advanced | 
any thing that can throw new light upon the point he treats of. _ 
The Gofpel-Dzmoniacks, he thinks, were nothing more than per- B 
fons affected with madnefs, fits, convulfions, the falling-ficknets, 
or fome fuch diftemper. 

In our Saviour’s time, the Jews, we are told, were of opinion 
that feveral difeafes, efpecially, fuch as difturbed the underftanding 
and diftorted the body, though not at all unnatural in themfelves, 
were owing to the perfon’s being feized by evil fpirits, and poffefied 
by a devil; and their common form and manner of fpeech being i 
iy framed agreeably to fuch a conception, the language of our Saviour : 
and his Apoftles, was neceffarily to be formed upon the fame model, 1 

| 





that it might be fuited to their apprehenfion. Itwas their purpofe to 
manifeft the divinity of their miffion by working miracles, and, a- 
mongft others, by curing difiempers; not to undeceivesmen in a 
point, which it was a phyfician’s bufinefs to examine, and the con- 
fequence of which did not at al] concern their eternal intereft, ‘They 
do not, therefore, trouble themfelves with the natural, or metaphy- 
fical caufes of things, but, as if they would fet bounds to our curi- 
ofity, turn our thoughts from fuch objects, the knowledge of which 
is not neceflary tous, the better to engage our attention to fuch fub- 
jects, as more immediately concern our duty and falvation. They : Fi 
do not attempt to undcceive the people in this trivial error, any more . ( « 

than in their opinion of the power of magic and enchantments, but ; 

to perfuade them to draw the natural and proper confequences from | 

their difcourfes, and the miracles they wrought. And, the better ta | 





attain this end, in all their reafonings and aétings, they accommo- 
date themfelves to the vulgar prejudices, and to the opinions com- 
monly received. The fame method, are philofophers and the learn- 
ed obliged to take, whenever they fpeak to the populace, or write 
for the ufe of common people; and juit fo does every fkilful phyfi- 
cian, when he vifits an hypocondriacai patient; he does not endea- 
vonr to convince him, that his diflemper is all imagination, but 
fuits his converfation to the circumftances and difpofition of the per ) 
fon, and prefcribes agreeably to the rules of his art, ‘This is what 
3 6 our 
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our bleffed Saviour has done with moft admirable patience, goodiets 
and wifdom. And the fame conrfe muft every one take; who is t6 
have any thing to do with our prefent Americans, who have the very 
fame opinion of difeafes, and Devils, as the Fews antiently had, and 
who have a Company of Exorcifts, who pretend to cure their pati- 
ents by frighting away the evil Spirit with their antic tricks and hide: 


ous geftures. 
Pratl ny 


Art. 29. A Letter to the Right Reverend Dr. Werburtin, 
Bifhop of Gloucefter. 8vo. 1s. Shuckburgh, 


The points in which this Letter-Writer difagrees with the Bifhop 
of Gloucefter, are contained in the Dedications to the laf edition of 
the fecond volume of the Divine Legation, the one addreffed to Lord 
Mansfield, the other to the ‘ews: almoft the whoie of the former is 
exceptionable to our Author, as weil as the new additional partof 
the latter. 

‘ It is clear enough to my eyes, fayshe, that this Dedication \(ta 
© Lord Marsfied) carries in it a remote reflection upon the Revolu- 
“ tion: that it contains the fubfiance of a downright fatire upon the 
age you live in, Clergy as weil as Laity, can hardly, I think, be 
called in queftion. It cannot avoid being confidered as a reproach 
to the illuitrious Family now reigning over us, and to every State 
man they ‘have employed fince their coming to the throne: --and it 
mutt furely be looked upon, as a very indifferent compliment 
to thenoble Lord to whom you are writing, as well as every other 
Gentleman, who lent his hand to your elevation. And, upon my 
word, there feems to be nearly the fame foundation in trath and 
‘ reafon for every part of the cenfure.’ Thofe who have read 
this Dedication, will eafily fee what ground there is for the charge 
brought againtt it. : 

Our Author has advanced very little in regard to the Dedication to 
the ‘¥ews, and we mutt refer fuch readers as are defirous of knowing 
what he has faid to the Letter itfelf, which is written with a good 
deal of {martnefs and fpirit. we 
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Art. 30. A Defence of Theron and Ajpafio, againf? the Objecitens 
contained in a Jate Treatife, entitled, Lettersvon Theron and 
Afpafio. To which is prefixed, a Series of Letters from the 
late Rev. Mr. Fames Hervey ta the Author. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
fewed. Keith. i 


Here one Mr. Cudworth vindicates what he calls Mr. Hervey’s 
Chriftianity, againit the objeétions of one Mr. Sandeman, Author 
of the Letters on Theron, &c. (See Review, Vol. XVII... p. 198.) 
Thefe do&rinal difputants, like Mr. H. have each tpeir Chrif- 
tianity ; and ftrange work they make with it. It were well enough, 
however, would byt the men be quict, and keep their conundrums 
to themfelves.—-But, perhaps, whatever this may be in a religious 
fenfe, itis no political evil, Their fquabbles cer;ainly ferve to, in- 
creafe the confumption of paper, and to promote.the, Printer’s Trade, 


and’ the Bookieller’s; and (fome may poffibly add) the evan? 
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trade alfo. As to the laft article, however, we ferioufly: affure our 
readers, that we are very little concerned, what comes of this pole- 
mical dranch.of our manufactory :.. for it is not only the moft unplea- 
fant, but the moft unprofitable part of our employment.. In plain 
Englifh, a great deal of very difagreeable reading, generally furnifhes 
avery {mall proportion of our, work: for initance, here is Mr. 
Cudworth’s volume, of 224 full pages, befide a preface of 8; 
which we have honeitly and painfully perafed ; and all tofurnifhtwenty 
lines of this month’s. Catalogue—without the fmalleft intellectual 
improvement, to balance the want of temporal advantage. 

One word, Gentlemen, before we part. Be advifed. Quit thefe 
vain and endlefs difputes.. Leave Chriftianity to the protection of its 
all-fuficient Author: and. remember, That one virtuous defign pro- 
moted, one good action done, or one bad habit fubdued, is worth all the 
myflic zeal, all the polemical learning, -and all the orthodoxy in the 


aworld. 


Art. 31. Chrift,-in is ‘laft Sufferings, confidered as the Repre- 
fentative of the World. With fome Obfervations on that Prin- 
cipal Charaéter. * 8vo.' 9d. “Steidel. : 


u oo vh di 

The Writer of, this.piece,. feems.to be one of thofe pious, good 
fort of people, who are apt ‘te fancy that. few, -befide, themfelves, 
ever think, of the important..fubjeé& of Religion; becanfe, indeed, 
few others ¢a’k of it quite fo often, a; they do. For the edihcation, 
therefore, of fach’as have mot fufficiently regarded the great doctrine 
of Redemption, this Treatife.is panticularly intended.. Our Author, 
however, ,does,.not. feem : over-well qualified to convince fuch 
people of their.errors ; for. tho’:he has, undoubtedly, truth on his 
fide, yet has he advanced no ftronger arguments. in its,favour, than 
what were to be met with long ago, in various other writers.——For 
inftance; who.did not know ‘that the ffty-third Chapter of Laiah, 
contained a very, particular prediction of our Saviour’s fufferings, be» 
fore he was told io in this pamphlet ? es |p 


Art. 32. An Apology for the Clergy. In which the Reafoning 
and Utility of the Bifhop of Londons late Charge*, are im- 
partially confidered. To which is added, A she to make 
Refidence more general, than by the enforcement of Popifh Canons 
or Statutes. By R. Johnfon, D. D. fometime Fellow of St. 
John’s College, Oxford. 4to. 1s. H. Payne. 


Our Apologift takes a great deal of pains to reprefent the refi- 
dence of the Clergy, upon their own refpettive preferments, as a 
point of much lefs importance than it is ufually accounted. He 
allows, indeed, that every Clergyman ought to refide, as fuch, and 
officiate /imewhere ; but feems to think it of very little confequence 
whether he does fo, upon his own living, or that of anothir. lf a 
Reftor, or Vicar, does but keep a Curate to, officiate in his own 
Church, he may (in this Writer’s opinion it fhould feem) very con- 
fiftently aét’ as Curate himfelf, in fome more agreeable place ; where, 

toa 
® For an Account of the Charge, fee Vol, XX. p. 480, 
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too, he may, poflibly, obtain a better falary than what he @lows tg 
his own fubititute. Sow far fuch kind of mean trafficking may be 
thought, by others, confiftent with: the charaéter of a Clergyman, 
we know not; but for our own parts, we fhould imagine, none of 
the friends of that order, would ever wifh to fee fuch-a prattice be. 
come general. But let us hear what Dr. Johnfon [if that be his real 
name] alleges in defence thereof—Perhaps, fays he, the care and 
convenience of a parith fupplied by a Curate, is: better confulted, 
than by the refidence of the proper Rector, or Vicar himfelf. For 
(as he goes on) ‘ the care of a country parifh is more. confulted by 
* the refidence of a Curate, whofe learning and abilities are near) 
* upon a level with its inhabitants, than by that of a Reétor, whole 
* compofitions would be much too high for their underftandings +; 
‘ andit is more for the intereft of Religion, and the Church in general, 
‘ that fuch Reétors fhould be employed in large and learned Con. 
gregations.” Fora proof of this affertion, he produces the ex. 
ample of Bifhop Sherlock himfelf: whofe great abilities and fhining 
talents (he juitly obferves), * were much better employed, more for 
« the fervice of the Chu:ch and of Religion, by his preaching al- 
“ ways at the Temple, than if he had refided at his living of Ther- 
* field in Hertfordfhire.’—This, particular inftaace, he converts into 
an argument, (as the Logizians fpeak) ad Hominem; and fays, that 
tho” the Bifhop was Rettor of ‘Therfield about thirty years? yet, in 
all that time, * he never refided there in the manner that he now re- 
* quires from all his Clergy.’ 

Without ftaying to fettle the point between the Bifhop and his 
Antagoniit, we fhall, with pleafure, proseed to the Dottor’s Propofal 
to make Refidence more general ;—which is, by rendering the Glebe- 
houfes more’ proper habitations for their refpe€tive incumbents, than 
many of them are at prefent.. For the accomplifhment of fo lauda- 
ble a defign, he propofes that an A& of Parliament fhould be ob- 
tained, ‘ compelling every Patron of a Living, where the: Glebe- 
* houfe is uninhabitable by an incumbent, to refrain from prefenting 
‘ a Clerk for one whole year after the avoidance ; the neat profits of 
* whiclr [fhould] be fequeftered by the Church-wardens, and laid 
* out at the direction of the next incumbent, on the Parfonage, or 


* Vicarage-houfe.’——And as ‘ nothing is eafier than fora Bithopto . 


* know.the ftate of every fuch houfe within his Diocefe;.if a whole 
* year’s rent was thought too much in many inftances, it might be 
* left to his direétion to allot what part of it he thought neceflary.— 
* This in one age [he thinks] would put all our Glebe-houfes. on a 
* very refpectable footing, and bid fairer for ¢qtaining Refidence than 


“ fall] the Canons and Statutes already made.’———In this laft par- 





ticular we entirely agree in opinion, with our Author; who appears, 


upon the whole, to be afenfible man, and a fhrewd arguer, tho’ 


fome of his arguments feem rather too perfonal, to be altogether con- 
fiftent with that refpeét, which is certainly duc to fo truly venerable a 
character, as that of the worthy Prelate, again{ft whom he WHdte tiny 


_ + Here tive Doétor takes one thing for granted, which will fcarce be allowed 
him ; that the Regier of a Parith has always more fenfe than his Curate, 














